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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OKLAHOMA WANTS: If you desire orell- 
able information regarding ‘business open- 
ings for trades or professions, or any other 
information about any part of Oklahoma, I 
ean furnish it. Enclose one dollar for im- 
partial p Aha NE Jetter on any subject. F. P. 


Davis, 1164 N. Robertson Street, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Start Mail- 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time. We tell you how. Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. vo catalog 
outfit proposition. For “Starter,” free 
particulars, write D. KRUEGER an. 156 


Washington St. Chicago, i. 





MANUF AOTDRERS !— RIPLEY, OHIO, 
offers good sites, cheap labor, low rental, 
liberal municipality, light taxes, transpor- 
tation facilities over QO. R. & C. Ry. Water, 
fueland power. Your opportunity. Write 
Chas. J. Pinger, Mer. Business Men’s Club 


OKL AHOMA INVESTMENTS 
Do mk wish land © or city property, farm 
or city loans? 


C. FISHER, SHAWNEE, OKLA. 
"Roal Estate and Loan Agent. 


20 ACRES ¥% Oranges, Temous. Aver- 
age net 20% per annum. Wi)) be worth 
$0,000 in 3 yOnee. ae an acre. 


Pasadena, Cal. 











WANTED—MAN. Must be willingtolearn 

and capable of ac ting as our local represent- | 

ative. Nocanvassingorso)iciting. Address | 
NAT'L : een ee REALTY CoO., a 


Dept. H. Washington, D. C. 
MIC Ae QUA RRY = 





SALE. 
A ha. investment. 
Box 7. Canaan, New Hampshire. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE ADVERTISEK has several slightly 
used hand-operated Burroughs Adding and 
Listing Machines for sale at a liberal dis- 
count from the price of a new machine. 
These machines are as good as new and will 
last a lifetime. They have been displaced 
by the latest style Burroughs Electric. I 
will be glad to RR prices on request. 

ROUGHS 


7 Spitzer pei... Toledo, Ohio. 








Typewriters.— Hammond, Franklin, $10.00; 


Oliver, —- . Year's guaran Send f. 
Catalog. ARLEM TYPE WRITER EX- 


CHANGE, Rim. 31, 217 W. 125th St., N.Y. 


) cents Stamps. R. S 


AUTOMOBILES AND 





| SPORTING GOODS 
AU 


TOMOB)LES (new), high grade, can 
be bought from us positively cheaper than 
manufacturers’ prices. We buy for spot 
cash; wonderful what ready money wil) do. 
We apply and carry out the same argument 
relative to second-hand cars. You cannot 
afford to overlook our offers. Send for list. 
A)so ask for our new 100-page catalog num- 
ber 126 on supplies. You will be agreeably 
surprised with the figures and ce rtain)y 
satisfied with the goods. For reductions i in 
the price of tires, the best quality of 
goods, we have noequal. TIMES SQU ARE 
AD TOMOBILE COMPANY, largest dealers 
in new and second-hand ‘automobiles in 
the world, 1599 Broadway, New York; 1332 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, TI. 





VICTOR HAND-FORGED AUTOMO- 
BILE. Strongest and handsamest machine 
on wheels. $600 and up. Send for catalog 
of various mode)s. VicTorR AUTOMOBILE 
MFG. Co., 3929 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List, of inventions. 
Wanted sent free. ONE ON DOL- 
LARS offered for one petal + cy ta 000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress: samnle free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo., 849 **F.’’ Washington. | 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three | 


books for inv a — on receipt of six 
B. LAC 

















Rooms 18 to 28 Pacife Bldg 
Washington. pb. 0. Established 2 1869. 


PATENTS promptly obtained or no o fee, 
and advertised at our expense. Wide awake 
inventors shou)d write for booklet on ‘*Pat- 
= ue Pay.” 

D. IFT & CO., 7& E, Washington, D. C. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE | 


TO AUTHORS seeking a publisher. We 
manufacture, publish and sel) books direct 
for authors, thus eliminating al] middle- 
men’s profits. References; Nassau Bank, 
New York, also any of the large publishing 
houses. Firm of William G. Hewitt, 24- “ 








Vandewater Street, New York. 





MSS. BOOKS WANTED. Works of new | 
authors solicited. Al) sorts literary assist- | 
ance; revision orations, lectures, ete, 

Liter: ary Bure sau, 303 Adelphi. St., , Brooklyn 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





TYPEWRITERS Slaughte red; Underwoods, 
Olivers, Remingtons, Smiths, (all makes) $15 
to $35. Send for ‘‘Bargain List.”” Consolidat- 
ed Typewriter Ex., 245 B’way. N. Y. Reliable. 





Steel Yiling-Cabinet, tire and dust-proof 
secure, ornamenta), spacious; for business 
and profe »ssional men, $35 to $95. Other Ni a 


plies, Chamberlin g Co., 150 Nassau St. N 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


Remington, $12.00; Smith Pre amier. Si6A : 





FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7Z% ene | 
the safest investments today. They improve 
with age and are not affected by trusts or } 
panics. Much better than Savings Banks. | 
Obtainable from $500.00 upwards. Get posted 
Write for free sample copy. Address | 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, Monadnock | 
Block, Chicago. It tells all’ about them. 


We make and sel] improved Farm and 
City Loans on property located in the best 
sections and most thriving towns and cities 
of the New State of Oklahoma, in amounts \ 
of $300.00 and up at rates to net 54% to 74. 
For particulars address } 

SOUTHWESTERN MORTGAGE LOAN Co. 


Lock Box 271 Shawnee, Okla. 


hee ) 
INVESTMENTS OF MERIT—Six_ pe r| 
cent. Farm Mortgages. Send for booklet, \ 
list of mortgages. references, etc. F.. 
Lander & Co., Security Bank Bldg., Minne- 

apolis, or Box *'8,” Grand Forks, N. 








SIMBER oLNYESTMEN T 
Illustrated booklet. 
SOLU MBIA L ‘AND & TIMBER CQ. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


” EXPE KT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail, Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies aspecialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
gentlemen. 2cts. for particulars, Robt. 


Johnston, 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE if 25c. is 
enclosed with each 6-ex or Sle. with each 
12-ex roll for 6 or 12 prints from best nega- 
tives. Any size up to 4x5 
PERKINS & COo., Box 425, Salem, Mass. 




















MAPS 


ADTOMOBILE MAPS of New England. 
New Jersey and New York, by districts. De- 
scriptive catalogue free. 

GEO. H WALKER & CO., Lithographers, 
221 4, High St., Boston, Mass. 





REPRESENTATIVE 
Man, expert stenographer and typist with | 
experience as prive ate secretary to head of 
large corporation, and possessing the qual- 
ities necessary in a responsible post, see ks | 
engagement with progressive man or firm. 
BRA 146 LITERARY DIGEST. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE desires position 


on staff of small newspaper where there is 


| room for a young man of ability. Had edi- | 
| torial een on college paper. 


Box 1:2 2, Literary Digest. 
HELP WANTED 











Ww AN TED—In every community, energetic | 
me and women to solicit orde ‘rs trom | 
townspeople and farmers for fruit and or- 
| namental trees and plants. Attractive pro- | 
position. Earnings paid weekly. No experi- } 
ence or money needed. No delivering or | 
collecting. Congenial, steady work. Send | 
for outfit. _ PERRY Nursery COMPANY, } 
Roc. shester, New Y ork. | 


POST CARDS 


LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY, \ 

Election Candidates. Nothing else like 
it. Just copyrighted. Great seller. Intense 
interest in the two leading Presidential can- 
didates, You turn the card and take your 
choice. The timeliest and catchiest picture 
Sees al. Write today. 4 per hundred. 

end ten cents instamps forsixsamplecards. | 
R.E.L., Box 360-Harrison, New York. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


“FRE SH MUSHROOMS profitably grown | 
at home for the market. ‘*Lambert’s Pure \ 
Culture Spawn” is sold through dealers, bnt 
a sample brick, enough for a sma)) bed, to- } 

gether with complete illustrated book on 

“Mushroom Culture,”’ will be mailed upon 

receipt of 40 cents in postage. 
AMERICAN SPAWN CO. 
Dept. 10, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 
ALL SCHOOLS require articles of cloth- 


ing to be marked with owner’s name. Com- 
plete marking outfit, containing stamp of 

your name, by mail 60 cents 

W. H. JOSEPH & SON, 113 Nas iallin: St., N.Y. 


FOR THE HOME HOME 


LET ME SEND yc you a case ise of n my y Home 
Made Grape Juice, to the home or for your 
summer outing, Freetotry. Express pre- 
paid. Write for particulars. (Mrs.) MARY 
MorRISON, Kalamazoo St., Paw Paw, Mich. 























Tours and _Travel | 
HUDSON RIVER | ROUND THE ‘WORLD | 
| 














DAY LINE 37th Annual series of Tours leave San 


‘rane Ise 7 Westbound i zy. 25 
2. 
Oct. 6. 27, leave New York” Sept. 15 
Great swift obse orve ation steamers of 
steel and glass. 


Nov. 17, 2, Dee, 15, 1 Kus. bound 

taped de tees “AUD aevanigemtenge Righ 
“Hendrick Hudson” 

“New York” and “Albany ” 

Leave Desbrosses St. N.Y. ,8:40,9:40.4.M. 


NILE awn HOLY LAND 
(Mary Powell, 1:45 P.M.) Southbound, 


Cook's luxurious Nile Steamers leave 
lv. Albany, 8: 30.4 ou ‘Sundays excepted. 


Cairo. every few days during the season 
General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, 


COLLVER TOURS | 


oum, et Annu al high “cli 
(AWAY - FROM - THE-USUAL ) 


EGYPT, PALESTINE: sy aE TO 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ete., leaving d 3 4 
ote. lepring: suring Jenunry nd Feb: 
JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


where, 
424 Boylston Street Boston 

















THOS. COOK & SOK, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chica. 
go, San Francisco, €140 Offices Abroad 


mm AROUND the WORLD 


A tour de luxe sailing west- 
ward October 6. Booklet, 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Cong’! House, 




















Boston, Mass, 
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THE MOST NOTEWORTHY BOOK 
ON THE U.S. SINCE BRYCE’S 
& “AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH” 


TO-DAY 


Its PEOPLE; Its INcREAsE In PopvLation ; Irs Necro 
PRroBLEM; Its ComMEeRCE; Its DEVELOPMENT ; 


Irs Mercnanr Marine; Its Rar- 
ROADS, Erc., Etc. 

















A STORY OF STATISTICS 
AS FASCINATING AS A NOVEL 


A TEXT-BOOK 


In Economics for Schools and Colleges 


Here is the most noteworthy book om the United States 
since Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” It is 


THE UNITED STATES 
in the 20th CENTURY 


By PieRRE Lenoy-BEAULIED 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF ITS CONTENTS: 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE—Characteristics of the 
People, Immigration, The Negro Problem, Increase in Popu- 
lation, ete. 

“An amazingly instructive yolume. There is nothing else in existence 
that approaches it in thoroughness.’"—The Eveniny Mail, New York. 
RURAL AMERICA—Natural Conditions, Ownership, Agricul- 

ture, Irrigation, Distribution of Prcdents, ete. 


“*The work is a notable one and should prove very interesting to the Amer- 


icanreader. . . Aclear, concise, straightforward. intelligent and friendly 
analysis of facts, figures, and conditions.” —The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—How American Industry is Organ- 
ized, Leading Industries, etc. 
“Will rank very high as a careful, minute, generous and comprehensive 


review of the resources, industries, and development of our country.’ 
—The Item, Philadelphia. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA—Railway, Foreign Trade, The 
Merchant Marine, Commercial Relations, etc. 
“Certain to command wide attention in the Old World and deserving of 
no Jess consideration in the New.”—The Outlook, New York. 
“*The United States in the Twentieth Century’ does for present-day 


America what Alexis de Tocqueville did for the United States in the first twenty- 
five years of their existence.’’—New York Herald. 


8vo, Cloth, 400 Pages, $2.00 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 44-60 E, 23d St., New York 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LirERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED (MAY, 1908) IN ONE VOLUME 





Minot J. Savage 


.z:—‘*‘Facts ought to 


, o.D 
be weapons ready for the hands of those who would 
fight for a cleaner, sweeter, happier earth, 


No Preacher An Arsenal 
No Politician 





of Effective, 
Reliable 
Ammunition 











No Public Speaker or Writer 


Should attempt to discuss any Topic of 


SOCIAL REFORM 


without first getting the LATEST, AU- 
THORITATIVE FACTS on all sides 
of the questions to be discussed. They 
are clearly, concisely and candidly put in 


THE NEW 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SOCIAL REFORM 


Edited by W. D. P. Bliss in conjunction with the 
Joremost leaders ofall kinds of Reform movements. 


{. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 
us 
8. 
9. 





Supported by the very fullest, latest and 


most reliable statistics gathered with 
great care and discretion. 


STRONG FEATURES OF THIS NEW WORK: 


All articles brought down to date (1908). 

Entirely unbiased—all sides fully repre- 
sented. 

Every important article signed by an 
expert. 

The very latest, reliable statistics given. 

Eachnew Reform described by a leader 
in that Reform. 

The work constructed for EFFEC- 
TIVE PUBLIC USE. 

Facts and Figures are cited in such a 
way as to help—not confuse. 

World-wide experience stated by actual 
workers. : 

Unwelcome truth, success or failure, 
inviolate. 

FACTS, not fancies, effectively stated. 

Splendid reference features—index— 
cross-index. 

Concentrates in ONE VOLUME al) 
the latest FACTS and FIGURES, 
of all lands, of all large cities, under 
varying circumstances touching So- 
cial conditions and the Reforms be- 
gun, tried, established or given up by 
men and women actively engaged in 
such movements; also bibliographies. 


SPEGIAL QFFER, (7c 


an initial pay- 


ment of $1.50 we will forward this new work 
at once and accept the balance ($6.00) of 
the price ($7.50) in six monthly instalments 
of $1.00 each. We pay Carriage. 








Sign Acceptance Blank Below 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 

Gentlemen:—I enclose $1.50 as an initial payment 
for the New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, in cloth, 


I wil) forward $1.00 each month for six months, making 
a total payment of $7.50. It is understood that you 


guarantee satisfaction, that 1 may return the book in 5 
days after receipt and you wil) refund the money paid. 

















gy Manuscript acceptable for | 
AU BOOK issue, (CLOTH bind- 
ing), published, advertised and demonstrated to trade, 
Carefu) readings necessary. NO charge. Terms quoted 
AFTER MS. examination. 
The ROXBURGH PUB. Co. (INC.), 





BOSTON, ; ; ‘ MASS. 
Shall the Church Bar Out 
Sinners? 


READ Conditions and Tests of Fellowship in the Christian 
Church by Dx. CHARLES S. MAcFARLAND in the HOM- 
ILETIC REVIEW for August. 


Per copy, 30 cents, Per year, $3.00. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








CORRECTNESS OF SPEECH 


Get ‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English” 
By F. H. Vizetetty. Price, 75c; by mail 
83c. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York | 


IS HALF THE BATTLE 
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‘The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor and 
outdoor swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish 
movements, mechanical vibration, delicious wnequaled 
health cuisine, trained nurses. Ooo), breezy dining room 
on top floor. Luxurious modern appointments. Boating, 
riding, driving, golf, tennis, picnicing. Cool, bracin 


Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The idea 


place to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. 
Beautiful Souvenir Portfolio FREE. 


Box 74, BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


Clark’s Cruises 5° “Arabic” *:°°° 


Feb. 4, Orient; Oct. 16, ’09, Feb. 5, '10, Cruises Round 
the World. Fall Tours, '08, Round the World. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 








Real Power its Soul Power 


Which comes from 


“THE GREAT WITHIN” 


That Vast Subconscious Storehouse of Every Human Mind 





STUDY of the Subconscious is one 
and there is no study that is more 





of the most fascinating of studies to-day, 
valuable for men and women who desire 


to become much and achieve much. According to noted psychologists the powers 
and possibilities of the Subconscious are practically limitless; the Subconscious 
contains the real source of ability, talent, and genius, and he who has the key, 


and knows how, can unlock this vast storehouse of intuitive power. This is 
the secret of all great men—knowing how to open and use the Subconscious. 


This Secret is Found in 


THE GREAT WITHIN 


By C. D, Larson, Editor of ** Eternal Progress,”’ 
A sane, practical, scientific book on the Sub- 
conscious Mind, This book contains a mine 
of valuable information on how to develop for 
actual use the remarkable possibilities that lie 


latent in that great inner mental world. Here 
is a partial list of contents: 


The Nature, Location, and Functions of the 
Subconscious Mind. 


The Powers and Possibilities of The Sub- 
conscious. 

Where the Subconscious Gains the Power 
to do Whatever it May Desire to Do. 

How to Train the Subconscious to Remake 
Your Mentality, Your Personality, Your 
Disposition, and Your Nature, 

How to Direct The Subconscious to Correct 


the Flaws, Defects, and Imperfections in 
Your Nature. 


How to Direct The Subconscious to Elimi- 


nate Disease, Bad Habits, and Adverse 
Physica) or Menta) Conditions. 


How to Gain Greater Power—Physical and 
Mental from The Subconscious. 

Howto Train The Subconsciousto Work Out 
Your Problems when You are Asleep, 


How to Direct The Subconscious to Inspire 
Yeur Mind with New Ideas, Better Plans, 


and Superior Methods for the Promotion 
of any Enterprise You Have in Mind. 


THE GREAT WITHIN tells exactly how 
to develop, train, and direct the Subconscious 
for any results desired, 99 pages, bound in 
green silk cloth, title in gold. Its money 
value is hard to state. The information you 


get from it will be worth thousands to you 
both in money and greater power. 


Our SPECIAL OFFER 


ETERNAL PROGRESS one year— 
twelve numbers—and THE GREAT R 
WITHIN, in green silk cloth. 

Forward the coupon to-day, Send Money 


Order, Express Order, or One-Dollar Bill. If per- 
sonal check is sent, add 10 cents for exchange. 


You Will Also Need to Read 


ETERNAL PROGRESS 


A Monthly Magazine Edited by C, D, Larson 


The great purpose of ETERNAL PROGRESS is 
to make true idealism practical in every-day life, to bind 
the common to the superior, to weld Copether Dusiness 
and scientific living. And there is nothing more im- 
portant than this. 


To accomplish anything worth while and to Jive a 
life that is a life, the ideal must be the goal and every 
thought and action must cause life to move towards 
that goal, 

There is a solution for every problem in life, and that 
solution is based upon the —— that to enter the 
greater is to secure emancipation trom the lesser. The 
natural way out is to grow out. Any person may work 
himself out of that which is not desired by growing 
into the realization of that which is desired. 

ETERNAL PROGRESS presents each month 
some new and valuable viewpoints of such 
timely subjects as Business Psychology, Prac- 
tical Idealism, Modern Metaphysics, the Sub- 
conscious Mind, Cultivation of Ability and 

Talent, Right Living, Scientific Thinking, The 

Science of Success, The Development of Genius, 

The Constructive Imagination, The Power of 

Personality, Memory, ete. All vital subjects to 

the person who wants to increase his profits 

and make life worth living. 


Our success depends upon how we use the power and 
the ability that we possess. But we can use only that 
which we understand. And to understand the powers 
we possess, a study of Practical Metaphysics becomes 
indispensable. 


The demand for competent men and women is be- 
coming greater and greater everywhere in the world. 
Any person can become more competent through the 


scientific development of his ability, methods for which 
development may be found in every issue of ETER- 
NAL PROGRESS. 


The reguiar subscription price is One Dollar a year. 


Twelve numbers: sixty-four pages each month, 





THE PROGRESS COMPANY, 
527 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Attached is One Dollar. Please enter my subscrip- 


tion for one year to ETERNAL PROGREssS and send me 


acopy of THE Great WITHIN, 


Name_____ 





Address 





Town z _ State 
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_ Sets Left 


You will be sorsy if you don’t get a set 


A Road to Successful Preaching 


THIS SUPERB WORK WILL GIVE YOU 


ist. The finest thoughts of distinguished preachers on each text. 
znd. The outlines of many cloquent, effective sermons on each fexf, 
3rd. Admirable condensations of hundreds of sermons on each text. 


4th. A most suggestive list of References on each text 


oth. The essence of the best homiletic literature on each text. 
6th. Thousands of “leading thoughts” systematically arranged on each text, 


IN ALL THE WORLD NO BIBLE LIKE THIS 
FOR SERMON BUILDERS 


ORIGIN ALITY Many preachers hesitate to study other preachers’ sermons or outlines, claiming that to do so destroys originality. The fault lies not 
with the outline but with the man—what use he makes at it. Spurgeon can can not bea accused of any lack of originality; yet he said: “[ 


read and study other preachers’ sermons constantly.’”? ‘Thousands of sermons,”’ writes Marcus Dods, D.D., Dey cua out of a study of the Sermon Bible, and 
many a hard-pushed minister, who has not sunk to spells, ing the brains of other men, will bless the Sermon Bible ‘= Fok ts that stir his own mind and set it in motion 


toward preaching,” 
24,000 Homiletic References 7 NO MONEY REQUIRED Gantt Sous epee Ne 
4 $00 Sermon Outlines Co nay esr hse each SIGN HERE SPECIAL OFFER SERMON BIBLE 
12 Volumes 


nouncemen t. If for any reason he 
S| q D, 7-25-8, 


becomes, Gissatisfied with the work 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York City Date... EER EE 



































Funk & WaGnatits Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York: 


e “ ”» 
after five days’ critical examination, heis a Beaten: ‘th Mageed ty d me” me The Sermon Bible,’ 2 volumes, on L approval t 
under no obligation to keepi f e ba Ogi O0' oe ag 
satisfied, he is to send us $1.00 ‘within five if unsatis factory, 1 agree to Dotty you ae hold the | books “pubject to your order, 
days, and then $1.00 per month for ten months. 


emember we prepay carriage. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE RIVAL PUBLICITY PLEDGES 


CAMPAIGN manager, it would seem, must now be a very 
Galahad of finance if he is to measure up to the standards 
set by Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan in their emulous zeal for the cause 
of pure elections, Altho a Republican Congress refused to enact 
a law compelling publicity in regard to campaign funds, and the 
platform-builders at Chicago rejected a publicity plank fashioned 
in Wisconsin, Mr. Taft decreed that all contributions and expendi- 
tures of his campaign should be made public after election. Now 
Mr, Bryan, not content with the fact that a publicity plank was 
duly incorporated in the Denver platform, has made the following 
promises: No contributions shall be accepted from corporations , 
no contributions over $10,000 shall be accepted; all contributions 
in excess Of $100 wi)) be published before election; and all expen- 
ditures will be published after election. 

“The Democrats,” remarks the New York Waordd (Dem.), 
“have a great moral advantage over the Republicans in promising 
to make public before election a\\ contributions in excess of $100” 5 
but the same paper adds that “the Republicans have a moral ad- 
vantage over the Democrats in promising to make public every 
contyibution and all expenditures under oath, as the laws of New 
York provide.” Taken together, it goes on to say, the pledges 
of both candidates constitute “the greatest victory won in years 
for honest elections.” The result, according to the New York 
Times (Dem.), is “a step forward in civilization, a step away from 
a kind and degree of corruption and demoralization worse than 
Roman.” It is a step long overdue, but none the Jess welcome, 
says the Washington Past (Ind), which adds confidently . “From 
this time forth the secret campaign contribution, with all its inde- 


cent train of plots and promises and distriminations, is a dead 
thing.” It goes on to say: 


“Jt is not necessary to discuss the differences in the methods 
employed by the two parties in their destruction of the secret con- 


tribution. Each has some advantages over the other. The im- 
portant thing is that both are sincere and earnest and worthy of 


full trust. Both the Republican and the Democratic leaders are to 
be commended for their frank, unequivocal stand upon this qués- 


tion of political decency and party morals.” 

“Other reforms will seem less unattainable,” says the New York 
Lventig fost (Ind.), “now that campaign publicity has come to 
be established in a way so quiet and unioreseen.” 


If the people require the political managers in the coming cam- 


paign to live up to the pledges of the two leading candidates, re- 
marks the Chicago Daily ews (Ind.), “there will be no excuse 


for failure by Congress at its next session to pass a thoroughgoing 


corrupt-practises act.” The Boston journad (Rep.), however, 


fears that in this matter the candidates are still far in advance of 
their parties as represented at the Capitol. To quote: 

“How about the distinguished gentlemen who serve special in- 
terests in Congress and who will seek reelection this year? Will 


they close their fists. too, and say: ‘No; no more of that. The 
people have their eyes open and we must be good.’ These are 


the men who hold the balance of power. But for them there 
would be much more justice and consequently much less partizan- 


ship in our laws.” 

While a number of papers discuss the subject in an unpartizan 
Taft and Mr. Bryan on their atti- 
tude, others seek party advantage in a comparison of the merits of 
their respective pledges. “It must be admitted that the advantage 
here lies with the Democrats,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind, Dem.}, and this view is shared by the Brooklyn Cétézex# 
(Dem.), the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), the New York Evening 
Post (ind), and the Baltimore Suu (ind), The last two think 
that the Republicans will be obliged to follow the Democratic lead 
and give the promised publicity before, instead of after, election. 


Says the Baltimore .Szz on this point: 


tone, congratulating both Mr. 


“The Republican party will place itself ata disadvantage among 
men who are sincerely anxious to break up election bribery and 
corruption, if it fails to take the same position before the public. 
To make these contributions public after the election can effect 


no practica) reform. They wil) have accomp)ished their purpose, 
the election will be over, and the result will have been established, 


A )ist of subscribers to the fund published toward the middle or 
end of November would hardly excite enough interest to cause 


people to read it, and before the next election it would be forgotten. 
But if Mr, Harriman or Mr, Rocketeller should contribute several 


hundred thousand dollars to a campaign fund, the publication of 
that fact before election day might have a serious effect upon the 


result. Ifa campaign committee understands that such a publica. 
tion is to be made before election day, it might possibly hesitate 


to accept the contribution. If it is to be made after election day, 
the campaign treasurer can ask the people in derision what they 


are going to do about it.” 
“Since the Republicans refused to pass a publicity law,” jeers 
the Louisville Courzer-/ourne/l (Dem.), “the wayfarer, tho a fool, 


must know that they had reasons for dome so.” 
On the other hand, the New York 77¢éune (Rep.) derides the 


Democratic attitude toward publicity as “late and rather lame,” 
while the New York Z£vening J/ai/ (Rep.) disparages it as “the 
more theatrical—and the less significant.” Says the Chicago Pos# 
(Ind,), which discusses at some length the comparative value of 
post- and ante-election statements and decides in favor of the 


Republican program : 
“On the face of it a campaign-fund statement, to be of primary 
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usefulness should be submitted 
to the voter before he votes. 
And this course would be the 
proper solution of the problem 
were the issuing of the statement 
an exact legal process by which 
all possibility of chicanery or 
evasion were barred out. But 
under a loose volunteer method 
the case is different. 

“Now it is possible for a cam- 
paign committee to so juggle its 
fund publicity during the race 
as to make the contributions the 
paramount issue, obscuring the 
candidates and the great policies 
for which they stand. ‘Tainted’ 
contributions may be supprest 
by crediting them to State com- 
mittees and omitting them en- 
tirely from the national ledger; 
contributions with favorable po- 
litical significance may be her- 
alded abroad ata crucial moment 
in the fight. Thus the publicity 
plan could obscure rather than 
clear the voters’ appreciation of 
the situation. 

“In the present campaign, ac- 
cordingly, a just judgment must 
take into account not only the 
publicity planks of the two candi- 
dates, but the probable manner 
in which those planks will be lived 
up to. On the Democratic side 
we have a body of American poli- 
ticians, neither better nor worse 
than the average, who have vol- 
untarily made an important prom- 
ise, leaving important details un- 
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announced that there will be no 
evasion of the letter or the Spirit 
of this law, and he has a record 
upon which belief in him may be 
safely placed. For George R. 
Sheldon, in managing the guber- 
natorial campaign of Charles 
Evans Hughes, made almost the 
only accurate statement of cam- 
paign financing that our politica) 
history has known. 

“A fair and just accounting 
after the election is preferable te 
an inaccurate and misleading one 
beforehand. The former is what 


the Republicans are to give the 
country.” 


The Charleston News and 
Courter (Dem.) protests against 
the intention of the Democratic 
managers not to publish the 


names of the smaller contribu- 
tors. To quote: 


“This is the people’s fight, and 
there ought to be no discrimina- 
tion between the big contributors 
and the little contributors. The 
campaign committee will need all 
the money they can get, and the 
people should be encouraged by 
every means to give what they 
can in aid of their candidate. 
Publish the names of all the sub- 
scribers, large and small, and 
publish them day by day, so that 














Copyrighted, 1908, by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D, C. 
MR. TAFT AND HIS CAMPAIGN MANAGERS. 

Both Mr. Sheldon and Mr, Hitchcock have pledged themselves to ’ 
publish Republican campaign contributions and expenditures after the country may ‘now exactly 
ciewiechon: where the people stand and how 

much they sympathize with the 


defined and uncared for. Being accountable to no one in any contest that is being waged for their deliverance from the blight- 
exact legal sense, is it natural to suppose that those politicians ing rule of the party of the predatory rich.” 


are going to hurt themselves and their cause through a quixotic 


interpretation of their pledge ? 


The fact that Mr. Bryan accompanied his declaration for pub- 


“On the Republican side we have a non-political campaign licity with the apparently solemn statement that “no contributions 
treasurer who is going to report his contributions according to the shall be accepted from any corporation” is a matter of amusement 
definite provisions of the law of the State of New York. Hehas_ toa number of Republican papers. “Let Mr. Bryan and his 
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A NEW INCENTIVE FOR CALLING THE WORKMEN BACK TO THE MILLS, THE NEBRASKA NIMROD. 


De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. Will he bag the Elephant? 


—McCord in the Newark L£vening News. 


THEIR MASTER’S VOICE. 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO STRADDLE, 


—From the Paterson CaJ/. 
TRAPS AND 


National Committee wake up,” exclaims the Philadelphia Press, 
which goes on to say: 


“The committee overlooks the interesting fact that the rule so 
virtuously promised is already mandatory by statute law. Solong 


ago as January, 1907, a Republican House of Representatives 
passed a bill providing that ‘it shall be unlawful for any corpora- 
tion whatever to make a money contribution in connection with 
any election at which Presidential and Vice-Presidential electors 
or a Representative in Congress is to be voted for, or any election 
by any State legislature of a United States Senator.’” 


“It is not going to be difficult for Mr. Bryan to be as good as he 
promises in this particular,” remarks the Philadelphia /uzguzrer 
(Rep.). On the other hand, the Richmond 7imes-Dispatch (Dem.) 
asks pertinently: “If a Republican Congress passed an act for- 
bidding trust contributions, why did it defeat an act to insure 
publicity of contributions ?” 





CAN GOMPERS DELIVER THE LABOR 
VOTE? 


, HE Republicans turned us down at Chicago,” says Mr. 

Gompers, “while the Democrats at Denver met us fairly 
and squarely ;” and he gives further evidence of his approval of 
the labor and injunction plank in the Democratic platform by as- 
suring Mr. Bryan that the labor vote will be counted heavily for 
him at the November election. The question as to just how far Mr. 
Gompers can really fulfil this promise is at present troubling the 
political experts, and the lesser labor leaders are showing signs of 
resentment over the suggestion that the president of the American 
Federation of Labor can “deliver” the labor vote. 

“Already Mr. Gompers is learning the mistake of counting un- 
hatched chickens,” remarks the New York G/ode (Rep.), adding 
that “labor leaders with as good warrant as he to speak for trade- 
unions are ridiculing his claims.” “Our vote will not be dictated 
by Gompers,” says John E. Pritchard, secretary of the International 
Union of Pavers, Hammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone Curb- 
setters. “Gompers can not influence the voters of the organized 
workers to any extent,” says Henry C. Hunter, commissioner of 
the National Metal Trades Association. “The labor men who 
are Republicans will vote the Republican ticket, and the Demo- 




















UNCLE SAM—‘“*No! The trappings do not make the passport, 
It’s the man behind them!” 
— Williams in the Philadelphia Pudléc Ledger. 


TRAPPINGS. 


crats the Democratic ticket,” says James W. Dougherty, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

The Brooklyn Z7zmes (Rep.) finds Mr. Gompers’s “assumption ” 
amusing. Even in England, Mr. Gompers’s native country, it 
asserts, “no labor leaders have ventured so audacious a claim.” 
The Chicago Daily Socialist, arguing in part with Zhe 7imes, 
proceeds to take Mr. Gompers to task for presuming that the 
Democratic party will fulfil its vows. Judging, in the nomencla- 
ture of the race-track, from past performances, it goes on to ferret 
out what it considers to be the facts as follows: 


“There are some places where the Democratic party is supreme, 
where it has for years had an opportunity to carry out its policies. 

“In the States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, Loui- 
siana, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Florida there is none 
to dispute the power of the Democratic party. Governors, legis- 
latures, courts, all are in the hands of this party for which Gom- 
pers is preparing to make speeches. 

“From these States will come a majority of the Democratic Con- 
gressmen who must be depended upon to carry out any legislation 
in favor of labor. From these States will come the overwhelming 
mass of the electoral votes upon which Bryan must depend for 
election. 

“In these States, then, if the Democratic party is the friend of 


labor, we should be able to discover the most favorable legislation, . 


the best organized trades, the greatest favors shown to trade- 
unionists. 

“Will Gompers ‘point with pride ’ to the Democratic record in 
these States ? Will he tell his audiences of favored laws granted 
in the legislatures of these States? Will he boast of the age at 
which children are permitted to work in the mines and mills of 
Alabama, South Carolina, and Georgia? Will he illustrate his 
talks with pictures of the chain-gangs of Florida and the Carolinas ? 
Will he claim credit for the peonage system in the turpentine and 
lumber camps of these States?...... 

“Every Congressman that is elected by the votes of labor upon 
the Democratic ticket will be bound by a caucus a MAJORITY 
OF WHICH COMES FROM STATES WHERE UNION- 
ISM IS A CRIME AND WHERE LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION IS MORE BACKWARD THAN IN ANY PRE- 
TENDEDLY CIVILIZED COUNTRY ON EARTH.” 


“Gompers abegging and receiving crumbs, and smirking with 
contentment at the receipt, well symbolizes the gentleman’s triple 
office of ‘president,’ ‘editor’ and, last, not least, ‘undertaker’ of 
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at their usual employment and pay without the desired injunction 
change.” 


sa Eine ets RANE TR 


So far the Democratic press have been markedly reticent on the 
subject of Mr. Gompers’s ability to rally the labor vote to the suc- 
cor of Democracy. Mr. Herman Ridder, editor of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, who has recently dropt his hostility toward Bryan ’ 
and is actively espousing his cause, admits that the party which / 
polls that vote will be the victorin November. Two million votes 
—the number represented by the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor-—would have been about half a million too 
few to have changed the result in 1904. 
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MYSTERY OF THE BRAZILIAN 
“DREADNOUGHTS” 


HE announcement that Brazil has ordered three Dreadnoughts 
to be built for her in British shipyards, and the subsequent t 























ae rumor that she will dispose of these vessels to Japan upon their 
completion, have aroused the American press to a renewed discus- 
} sion of the relations of the United States with her South-American i 
{ : . Brae ale as é ‘ 
: | neighbors, and have revived editorial interest in the “ yeilow peril.” 

{ ' ; * . 3 e 

| According to the New York //era/d, if Brazil completes her battle- 

ships in 1912 and sells them to the Mikado in that year, we may 

THE OPEN DOOR. pias see pd ss 

at then expect a repetition of the war of 1812; only this time it is to 
' —Heaton in the Chicago /nter Ocean. ; = ‘ ; ane é 

be with England’s ally, Japan, instead of with England herself. 

7 oe Sa ee eee ) ] apan get th i seSsi 2 5€ i 
i the civic-federationized system of unionism,” is the curt comment eee i ig aie , ‘ upper ‘hand ‘hy ‘the eee of these , 

: ape : ae é ate mae ; -ships alarmists s y ain it'd 

i with which 7he Daily People, the official organ of the Socialist a tips, the alarmists argue, and she will retain it at all 

{ lazaras. 


Labor party, dismisses the subject. weet : ’ ; 
“All this might justly give cause for alarm if battle-ships were 


“Election history gives no warrant for the assumption that Mr. 
no more expensive than talk,” is the terse comment of the New 


Gompers’s declaration for Bryan could transfer the tremendous 


i mass of voters in the Federation of Labor to one side of the politi- Orleans 77es-Democrat, with an eye on Japan’s present financial | 
ty " : o ‘ bs MH tec or ~ ~ r +c trot? we my 5 
i cal line,” says the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.). We read further : difficulties. “To suppose that Japan is thirsting for a war with : 
y this country is to assume that Japanese statesmen are fools,” says 
f “In the records of States and cities there are few instanceswhere the San Francisco Chronicle, which adds: i 
nf the boasts of leaders have been sustained when they have under- : 
Ht : ¢ on 2 " . . 

Ht taken to carry labor-unions bodily to one side of a political con- Phat Japan desires and that its statesmen expect to achieve the 

i test. The showing is the other way; rather proves that when a hegemony of Eastern Asia can hardly be doubted by any compe- 

i labor leader becomes a politician he passes rapidly into insignifi- tent obsery er. But of all the great I owers the United States 

i cance—Feeney is the illustration of the moment. Whenhe became _ Stands least in her way to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

i. the agent of the machine in Philadelphia politics he ceased to be The New York .J/a7/, which dismisses the possibility of a deeply 8 
th a potent influence in labor-union affairs. It has happened a hun- : 


dred times in American cities that a capable man has been strong 
in union matters as long as he devoted himself to labor subjects, 
ii and has fallen into nothingness when he tried to capitalize politi- 
: cally his union influence. Union-labor members are exactly like 
other men in their resentment of a presumption that they can be 
used by a boss; can be deceived and delivered by a leader who 
may, for vanity or a price, undertake to hand over their votes.” 
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The New York Press (Rep.), in dealing more specifically with 
the motive which might possibly consolidate the labor vote for 
Bryan, comments as follows : 


Sa ee 


“We have no doubt that organized labor at large would like to 
see the injunction process so modified that it could not be used by 
employers to protect them from some of the practises of labor 
when in conflict with them, particularly in the matter of judicial 
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interference with strikes. There is every indication tiat the 
unions are determined to press this matter upon the attention of 
Congress and the other branches of the Government until some 
process more satisfactory to them than the long-established one 
is adopted. Nevertheless, every wage-earner who is capable of 
thinking clearly—and the members of the trades who because of 
their skill receive high pay, WHEN THERE IS WORK FOR 
THEM TO PERFORM, have heads on their shoulders which 
are very level—knows that the most important thing to him, as to 
the country, is that first of all there should be employment for him. 
He may want his injunction ideas carried out, but he wants his 
work more. The one is desirable; the other is necessary. The 
injunction modification would be worth nothing at all to him with- HE SAYS HE CAN HITCH IT. CAN HE? 

out work and wages: he knows that he and his family can live well Gillam in the New York G/ode. 
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THE PARRoT—“ Got enough?” 
—May inthe Detroit Journal. 


A LITTLE STUDY 


laid plot between South America and Japan to humble the United 
States as “midsummer madness,” believes that the real exp!anation 
of Brazil’s new naval program “is not far to seek.” We read: 


“Brazil begins to feel the importance of her great position, the 
part she may play in the world, and is taking measures in a begin- 
ner’s degree commensurate with that realization. Her battle-ship- 
building is one with her attitude at The Hague, and these together 
are but part and parcel, not of a vainglorious striving after position, 
but of a just conception of her future. Dr. Ruy Barboza did not 
oppose the details of representation on the international arbitral 
tribunal out of antipathy to the United States, but because he be- 
lieved that the sovereignty of Brazil was at least equal to that of 
any other sovereign nation, and because he was convinced that 
unequal representation on that tribunal would result in the estab- 
lishment of ‘categories of sovereignty’—a thing utterly opposed to 
the phi!osophy of equal sovereign rights. And as in international 
law and ij .tercourse, so in her navy, Brazil seeks to demonstrate 
her sovereign rank.” 


The New York Suz, while admitting as plausible the suggestion 
that Brazil, restless under the hegemony of the United States, is 
to propound a Monroe Doctrine of her own for Latin America, 
believes the facts susceptible of a “less sensational interpretation.” 
To quote in part: 


“Jt would be natural and proper enough, in these days of huge 
navies, for the stronger Latin-American republics to recognize it as 
a duty to provide in proportion to their resources contingents that 
might cooperate if the sea power of the United States should under 
difficult conditions be called upon to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. 
There is no doubt that Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, and Chile could, 
if they were in readiness, furnish valuable assistance at such a 
conjuncture.” 


The Sun finally reduces to an absurdity.the idea of Brazilian 
hostility toward the United States, by pointing out that a rupture 
of the friendly relations between the two countries would amount 
to commercial suicide on the part of the prosperous coffee-pro- 


ducers of Brazi). On this phase of the situation it says: 


“Since Brazil became a republic, by far its strongest political 
factor is the coffee interest. No group of politicians and no gov- 
ernment could stand for a moment if the coffee-planters were con- 
vinced that individual or factional machinations were threatening 
them with the loss of their best customer, the United States. So 
long as we take almost the whole of Brazil's coffee crop, that 
country will never be an avowed or even a secret enemy of ours, 





REUNITED DEMOCRACY. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


IN HARMONY. 


“The notion that under any circumstances the Rio Janeiro Gov- 
ernment would be allowed by its constituents to combine with 
Japan or Germany against us is an absurdity. The prosperous 
coffee-producers of Brazil are in not mood for suicide.” 


THE SECOND STAGE OF THE FLEET’S 
JOURNEY 


~ INCE our war-ships left San Francisco Bay on July 7, turning 
their backs on America as they began the second stage of 
their much-discust voyage around the world, newspaper comment 
has shifted its emphasis to aspects of the undertaking which were 
overshadowed at first by the question of how Japan would regard 
it, and later by the welcoming enthusiasm of the Pacific Coast. 
Some few papers which still maintain a critical attitude toward 
the “junket,” as they derisively label the cruise, take occasion to 
deplore the fact that the enthusiasm with which Australia is pre- 
paring to receive and féte our sailors is a cause of embarrassment 
to the imperial authorities of Great Britain. The San Francisco 
Call, discussing this alleged tendency of the British 
Government to grow uneasy over Australia’s zeal as a hostess, re- 


however, 
marks pointedly: “If the bond that holds Australia to England 
can not stand the strain of a visit from the American fleet, it might 
seem that the end of imperialism in the British sense is in sight,” 


The Call goes on to explain the situation as follows: 


“Tt has the appearance of a political demonstration, and is so 
regarded in England. The jealous imperialist does not like it. 
The vague solidarity of the Empire is threatened by a sentiment. 
The tie that binds is loose, at best, and now we find a whole 
commonwealth of British affiliation going mad over a visit from 
a kindred people who broke a similar bond long ago. 

“The British Admiralty, therefore, buzzes with anxious consul- 
tation. How to keep up England’s end—that is the question. 
There is neither time nor money to send an equal fleet to Austra- 
lian waters. The Pacific and the Indian oceans might be scraped 
for British cruisers and, perhaps, a rare battle-ship or two, but 
the assembled total would, after all, merely emphasize by contrast 
the preponderance of the American line of battle in Pacific waters. 
The comparison is odious to the perturbed imperialist. 

“In the mean time England has assembled inthe North Sea the 
most powerful armada the world has ever seen. Looking on that 
imposing array the imperialists and the jingoes are consoling 
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” e . rt . , 
themselves by making faces atthe Germans. They arean irritable 
race, these imperialists, brothers to the jingo trouble-breeders. 

“The visit of the American fleet to Australia carries no hostile 
sense nor missionary purpose. It is réally no more than a social 
call to promote an international friendship. The anxiety of the 
troubled imperialist who reads into our message some dangerous 
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Philadelphia Ledger ; and the Washington Star is of the 


Opinion 
that “a nation that must send its ships thousands of miles 


around 
a great continent to go from one door to another and then js able 
to send them the rest of the way around the world in order to re- 
turn to the starting-point is proving itself a power of the first Mag 
‘ ays 


nitude and is commanding by its achievement 











O- 


1 the most respectful consideration of all pe 
ples.” “It may be that this second stage 
of the journey will be of greater importance 
than the first,” remarks the same paper, which 


goes on to say: 


“Hawaii has been seriously neglected ever 
since the annexation in 1898. The visit of 
the battle-ships will hearten the citizens of 
the Republic at that outpost, who so coura- 
geously offered their services and their soil 
to this Government at the time of its great 
need. In Japan and in Australia the appear- 
ance of this imposing fleet of war-ships must 
make for good, for peace, for the establish- 
ment of right relations between this country 
and the other Powers. At Manila the feet 
itself will be in need of attention, and thus an 
object-lesson will be afforded of the im- 








WATCHING THE DEPARTURE OF THE FLEET FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY, 


The spectators in the foreground are on the ramparts at Old Fort Point. 


political significance is absurd. His disturbed state of mind is 
akin to the policy that would keep Australia in swaddling-clothes 
after the Commonwealth has grown to years of discretion. If the 
Australians desire to break away from the mother country, that 
purpose will be neither accelerated nor hindered by a naval spec- 
tacle, greater or less,” 

The New York Sz dwells pessimistically upon what “this 


insensate project of globe-circling up and down the latitudes” will 
cost in the wear and tear of our battle-ships. 


mense advantage to the United States of 
having this southern Pacific station for stra- 
tegic purposes. 

“Geographically this voyage round the 
world will teach its important lesson. It will demonstrate in a 
concrete manner the fact that the United States lies between the 
two great seas in the path of commerce, in the commanding po- 
sition between Europe and Asia.” 

The arriva) of the battle-ships at Honolulu leads the New York 


Tribune to reflect upon the necessity of a quick completion of P ear) 


Harbor, the splendid Hawaian port, “so as to meet the needs of our 


fleet and our commerce.” “It ought to have been finished at this 





To quote: 


“When the ships get back to Hampton 
Roads toward the end of next winter every 
one of them will have to be repaired at great 
cost and at once. The boilers and other 
machinery in nearly every ship will have to 
be torn to pieces. That means that for 
months after the fleet has returned to the 
Atlantic the country will continue to be de- 
prived of the possible services of these ships 
in an international emergency. The cost of 
repairs will be tremendous, but the grave 
feature is the helplessness of the country 
meanwhile and the opportunity for a foreign 
nation to strike, There is no impropriety in 
calling the attention of the American people 
to a matter that has doubtless been presented 
already to every foreign government that 
maintains a naval attaché at Washington. 

“Every navy yard therefore should be put 
in order beforehand for the enormous amount 
of repair work that will be requisite when the 
ships come back. All the available war-ships, 
modern or antiquated, now on the Atlantic 
should be put in the best fighting shape pos- 
sible, that they may stand temporarily in the 
places made vacant.” 

















Copyrighted, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood. 


The overwhelmingly dominant tone of 
newspaper comment, however, is one of quiet 
confidence in the men and ships, and of com- 
fortable pride in the strength and power so spectacularly displayed. 
“The original objections to the dispatch of the fleet have all dis- 
appeared, and its present departure for the Far East excites only 


pleasurable feelings of patriotic pride,” approvingly remarks the 


HARBOR OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


One of the two Australian ports at which the fleet will be entertained on its voyage around the world. 


time so that our great fleet could be entertained there,’’ The 7ythune 
goes on to remark, adding “that at least energy and expedition 
should now so far atone for neglect as to make the harbor ready 


before another such fleet shal) be sent on another such voyage.” 
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CONSISTENCY ! 
—Wellington in the Knoxville Sentine/, 


PROHIBITION 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY AND THE 
PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


AST week the National Convention of the Prohibition party, 
~ in session in Columbus, Ohio, named a ticket, formulated a 
fourteen-plank platform, and incidenta)ly criticized impartially the 
Democrats and the Republicans for ignoring the prohibition issue 
jn their campaign declarations. Eugene W. Chapin, of Chicago, 
who received the Presidential nomination, is also the nominee of 
his party for Governor of Illinois. Prof. Aaron S. Watkins, of 
Ada, Ohio, was nominated for Vice-President. Thirty-six years 
ago the Prohibition party entered its first contestant for the Presi- 
dentia) race, and in 1892 it polled its record vote of 264,133. Eight 
years later—in 1900—it achieved for the first time third place in 
the alinement of the parties, altho the number of votes secured 
was only 208,914. It is admitted by the press that the Prohibition 
vote has a way of surprizing people, and there is some interesting 
discussion as to which of the old parties will yield it more recruits 
this year. “Heretofore,” says the Detroit free Press, “the drain 
has been heavier upon the Republicans; but now the active Pro- 
hibitionists are largely in the South, which is Democratic and not 
entirely satisfied with Mr. Bryan.” Many papers, however, assert 
that the political strength of the Prohibitionists asa national party 
has no growth to show at all proportionate to the phenomenal de- 
velopment of the prohibition movement in the Southern States 
during the past two years. Those who have fought most loyally 
for prohibition in the various States will not necessarily vote the 
Prohibition ticket, asserts 7he Mews of Savannah, Ga.; and the 
Hartford Courant thinks the chances are that the returns in 
November wil) be “bleakly disappointing ” to the Prohibitionists’ 
political hopes. The Southern Democrats, explains The Courant, 
have been divided into two camps by the saloon issue, “but in 
national politics they are Democrats still, and the antilicense ones 
will have no difficulty in voting for Mr. Bryan,” who, altho he has 
not hitched his party to the water-wagon, nevertheless occupies a 
seat on that vehicle, Says the Boston 7ranscript: 


“Tf all people who believe in regulating the liquor traffic locally 
would vote the Prohibition ticket to prohibit the Jiquor traffic 
nationally, then and there would be the long-looked-for great third 














A LITTLE LEERY OF IT. 
—From the Paterson Caf/, 


SKETCHES. 


party , but so long as the present public opinion continues, the Pro- 
hibitionists are likely to find themselves among the minor organi- 
zations—respectable in character, but not formidable in national 
contests. Third parties are not easily formed, nor easily main- 
tained. The Populists, who polled over a million votes for Weaver 
in 1892, were caught up by the Democratic organization four years 
Jater, and now Maintain a separate party existence with the great- 
est difficulty. They have a national candidate in Watson, whose 


vote will be so small as to be interesting mainly as proving the 


evanescence of the third-party idea.” 


To the New ‘York Wordd, however, a heavy Prohibition vote 
seems by no means a remote possibility. ‘To quote: 


“The Prohibition movement has shown of late extraordinary 
strength. The passage of ‘dry’ laws in Southern States where the 
normal Democratic majority is heavy has not yet much political 
meaning in a Presidential year, but in some of the Border and 
Central States the situation is more interesting. Here is the 1904 
Prohibition vote in a group of nine such States: 


CRN eexscricss - 19,339 Iowa tt tteeeeeeeeee 11,601 Kentucky........ 6,609 
THAIGNA: ivccco ons 23,496 = Missouri... .... 7,191 West Virginia... 4,599 
Dlinols 2... «..000. 34,770 Maryland......... 3,034 Michigan,....... 13,308 


“Tllinois last year cast 88.393 Prohibition votes. The West- | 
Virginia legislature has one Prohibition member. 

“Local conditions may in several of these States favor a heavy 
Prohibition vote, This ticket has often appealed to voters dis- 


- satisfied with both political parties. It made such an appeal in 


1884 and again in 1892, The platform adepted Thursday in Colum- 
bus contains much that is sound and popular, particularly the plank 
favoring a graduated income and inheritance tax, Many discon- 
tented members of the great parties may feel in supporting it that 
they are not altogether ‘throwing away their votes,’ but affirma- 
tively urging principles, entirely apart from prohibition, which are 
entitled to be treated with respect,” 


The World adds that “it is the history of minority parties that 
they commonly exercise a far greater influence on the course. of 
events than the recorded number of their members would signify,” 
As the prohibition press points out, there are now eight prohibi- 
tion States in this Republic, with a population aggregating 13,- 
000,000; and the 250 prohibition cities scattered through the other 
States have a total population of 3,500,000. The progress of pro- 
hibition in the South, says the Boston “eradd, is due in a greater 
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degree to the Anti-Saloon League than to the Prohibition party. 
Says the Charlotte (N. C.) Chronicle : 

“In North Carolina the political prohibitionists have found it 
more convenient to work inside the Democratic party than in the 
Prohibition party. In fact, the Democratic party in this State is 
the Prohibition party. Jn the election of 1904 the real Prohibition 
party polled 361 votes in North Carolina, while this year the 
Democratic party carried the State for prohibition by 40,000 ma- 
jority. Naturally, one would suppose that the place for the pro- 
hibitionist who has the cause at heart should be in the Prohibition 
party, but in the South it does not work that way.” 


The New York Commercia/, glancing back over the earlier 
battles of the Prohibition party, says in part: 


“In tgoo Wooley, the Prohibitionist candidate for President, 
polled 208,914 votes, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, South Caro- 
lina, and Wyoming being the only States wherein a nationa) ticket 
was not put in the field; four years later, in 1904, with six States 
not voting—this time, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, 
South Carolina, and Utah—and with Swallow the Presidential 
candidate, the party polled 258.536 votes, an increase of about 50,- 
000 or nearly 25 per cent,; SJllinois threw the largest Prohibition 
vote, 34,770—an increase of about 17,000 over the 1900 vote, or 
nearly 100 per cent. ; Pennsylvania stood second, with 33,717 votes, 
about 5,000 increase; Indiana was third, with more than 23,000 
votes and a gain of about 10,000; New York ranked fourth in the 
Prohibition column—zo,787 votes, but a decrease from 22,043, the 
record for 1900; while Ohio was a close fifth, with 19,339 votes as 
against only 10,203 in 1900, but showing another gain of almost 
100 per cent. Among the other States some showed Prohibitionist 
gains and others losses; but in neither year had the election been 
preceded, as is the case in 1908, by a period of nearly two years of 
frenzied Prohibition agitation and records of ‘ going dry’ in nearly 


a dozen States where the question had been put to a popular vote. 
A reaction may now set in, however, in consequence of the close 





duly 25, 


fight generally forecast between the Republican and the Demo. 
cratic parties.” 


As compared with the platforms of the old parties the one con- 


structed this year by the Prohibitionists js a morsel nf brevity 
Its fourteen planks are as follows: ; 


“1. The submission by Congress to the several States of an 
amendment to the Federa) Constitution prohibiting the manutac. 
ture, sale, importation, exportation, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors for beverage purposes. 

“2, The immediate prohibition of the liquor traffic. for beverage 
purposes, in the District of Columbia, in the Territories, and al} 
places over which the Nationa) Government has jurisdiction: the 
repeal of the internal-revenue tax on alcoholic liquors and the pro- 
hibition of the interstate traffic therein. 

“4, The election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people. 

“4, Equitable graduated income and inheritance taxes. 

“5. The establishment of postal-savings banks and the guaranty 
of deposits in banks, , 

“6. The regujation of a)) corporations doing an interstate-com- 
merce business, 

“7, The creation of a permanent tariff commission. 

“8, The strict enforcement of law, instead of the official toler- 
ance and practical license of the social evil which prevails in many 
of our cities, with its unspeakable traffic in girls. 

“o. Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

“io, An equitable and constitutional employers’-liability act. 

“11. Court review of Post-office Department decisions. 

“12, The prohibition of child labor in mines, workshops, and 
factories. 

“13. Legislation basing suffrage only upon intelligence and 
ability to read and write the English language. 

“14, The preservation of the mineral and forest resources of the 
country and the improvement of the highways and waterways.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE woman-suffrage movement must be making great headway in the Eng- 
lish jails.—Cleveland Leader. 

Mr. TAFT has announced that he does not smoke, but he is getting a good 
many newspaper puffs just the same."—Washington Post. 


To recur for a moment to what is now ancient history, was it not peculiarly 
fitting that a convention managed by telephone was opened by a chairman 
of the name of Bell?——Chicago Tribune. 

Wics and gowns are proposed for the judges of the District-of-Columbia 
courts, but no man has yet been so bold as to propose that the gowns be slit 
to the knee.—Los Angeles 


water pearls worth $2,000. If there is a moral in this story there is no extra 
charge for it.—Chicago Tribune. 

Ir John D. Rockefeller is a stickler for the eternal fitness of things, his forth- 
coming book will appear in oilcloth binding.—Washington Post. 


THE ancient meaning of Kern is a foot-soldier of the meanest class, so we 
assume that Brvan intends to keep the donkey entirely for his own use.— 
Boston Transcript. 


CaN it be that the man taken into custody at Pomona who can remember 
nothing of his past is simply a railroad official in training for his appearance 
before the Interstate Com- 





Express. 


THE newspapers every- 
where are now publishing 
articles on ‘‘How to know 
a Mad-dog.’’ Most people 
prefer not to make their 
acquaintance.—Altlanta 
Constitution. 


A MINNESOTA candidate 
for Governor is said to eat 
pie with his knife. How 
he eats pie should be less 
important to the Boys than 
how he passes it around. 


—New York World. 


Mr. SHERMAN’S. whis- 
kers being merely a side- 
issue, as the Atlanta Con- 
stitution puts it, they 
should not be brought to 
the front during the cam- 
paign.—Washington Post. 


A BEARDSTOWN saloon- 
keeper who was forced out 








merce Commission?—ZLos 
Angeles Express. 

New YorkK is about to 
deepen Hell Gate, presu- 
mably to relieve the con- 
gestion in the Great White 
Way—Chicago Daily 
News. 

JoHN Prerpont Mor- 
GAN said that it felt 
‘“bully’’ to be a doctor of 
laws, which ought to be a 
word of warning to the 
bears.—-Detroit Free Press. 

THERE has been a revo- 
lution in Paraguay. There 
is no country on earth 
which can have a revolu- 
tion with less annoyance 
to the rest of the world. 
—Bujjalo Express. 

A DOLLAR a word is not 
an excessive price to pay 
for Mr. Roosevelt's literary 
compositions, considering 








of business by the local , . 

option wave went to dig- From ‘‘ Puck.’? Copyrighted 1908. By permission. 
ging mussels. At his first 
hau! he landed two fresh 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS, special 
“ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 


the price the country has 
had to pay for some of his 


—Keppler in Puck. York Werld. 
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PLAYING AT AN ANGLO-GERMAN WAR 


« HE play’s the thing wherein 1°!) catch the conscience of the 

king,” said Hamlet, and the great game of sham naval 
combat which is being played in the North Sea to-day is intended 
to appeal to certain minds. Norway, Denmark, and Germany are 
necessarily interested in witnessing the mock conflict between two 
forces, one invading British waters fromthe shores: of Denmark, 
the other repelling the invaders. Three hundred and fifteen 
war-ships are to be engaged in the “maneuvers,” as they are euphe- 
mistitally styled, and among them are the most powerful units of 
the British Navy. The squadron of Lord George Beresford, which 
represents the enemy, will rendezvous at Esbjerg; that of Admiral 
Bridgeman will gather in the Downs. The press of Europe see a 
great deal of significance in the character taken by these naval evo- 
lutions. They look upon-them as prophetic of something actual, 
and their utterances have in them a tone of foreboding, almost of 
alarm. A good specimen of German comment is to be found in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, which always shows a keen yet liberal 
interest n naval matters. This paper declares that it is easy to 
see what the views of England are, from the fact that the concen- 
tration and practise of the British fleet from year to year become 
more and more confined to the North Sea. “But this time the 
dimensions of the naval force which England is dispatching to 
those Northern waters have reached a figure which is actually per- 


” 


turbing.” The rendezvous of the British attacking force is “only 
three miles from the German-Danish frontier,” remarks this paper, 
almost with a shudder, and adds with an attempt to put a bold face 
on the matter : 


“Tn any case the circumstance that the maneuvers of this vast 
British fleet take place exactly nerth of the German coast plainly 
indicates that they are intended to aid in the solution of such prob- 
lems of strategy as would be presented to the English fleet in the 
event of a war with Germany.” 

The Germania (Berlin) anticipates that troops will be landed at 
Esbjerg, thus making it a military as well as a naval base, of 
course against Germany, altho only as an act in the play. This 
organ remarks : 

“It is impossible not to associate the visit of an imposing British 
fleet to Esbjerg, a few miles from German territory on the west 


coast of Jutland, especially as such a visit involves the landing and 
training of troops on shore, with the landing of a much larger de- 


tachment in the case of actual war. . . . That our War Office has 
omitted to regard this as a possible eventuality is not to be thought 


of. The visits of the fleet to Christiania as well as to Esbjerg are 
evident parts of England’s game.” 

This writer concludes that the reason why England chose Es- 
bjerg, hypothetically as a quasimilitary base against Germany, was 
because she would not venture to force the mouths of the Elbe, 
Weser, Jade, and Ems, strongly guarded and fortified as they are, 
without having such a base to retire upon. 

The tone of the French press is calmly exultant and warmly 
congratulatory, as may be seen from the following utterance of 
Liberté (Paris), which talks of “the British Armada in the North 


Sea,” and continues in the following strain : 


“To-day the most complete, the most genuine test to which a 
fleet of war has ever been subjected in time of peace is being under- 


gone by the British Armada. But the great maneuvers of the Eng- 
lish fleet in the North Sea constitute something more than an 


experiment made on a vast scale. Their entirely new program is 
likely to arrive at a number of results to which the world can not 


remain indifferent.” 

Now that no British fleet is required to watch over her interests 
in the Mediterranean, where universal friendly relations prevail, 
she is exerting herself, we are told, to estabilsh her predominance 
in the North Sea, sometimes called the German Ocean. The 
Liberté puts this very neatly in the following almost lyric strain: 


“Having shaken hersel free from the faction that suspected ber 
Mediterranean plans, the English flotilla wishes first of all to 
demonstrate that she swarms on every horizon, and that all round 
the world dominates the coast as well as the high sea. This is the 
meaning of arrangements prevailing: to-day, which are the tegult 
of the agreement between the Powers in the North Sea, and of the 
exasperation it excited among German Anglophobes. From Ports 








ENGLISy SWANNEL 











SCENE OF THE SHAM ANGLO-GERMAN BATTLE, 


Showing the Downs, where Admiral Bridgeman stands on the de- 
fense, and Esbjerg, where the enemy, under Lord George Beresford, 
has its rendezvous, 


mouth to Esbjerg, from Cosig to Christiansand, at the mouths of 


the Rhine, of the Elbe, and along the straits of Norway the boat- 
swain’s whistle is sounding to-day on board the three hundred 


and fifteen fighting-ships which represent four-fifths of the fleet 
from henceforth dedicated to keep order in the North Séa.”— 


Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





MODERN PRESS AND PARTY IN. CHINA 


fi, press of China is the ablest and most versatile in Asia, 

Says a writer in the Grenxzboten (Leipsic). The national 
parties which it represents are principally concerned with China's 
foreign relations. Shall China remain as she is,or be modernizéd ? 
Is she to be modernized on European or on Japanese lines? These 
are the questions: that draw the party division in China. Japan 
controls a large secticn of the press. There is actually’a-Japanese 
imperial organ circulated in the Flowery ‘Kingdom. Japan pro- 
fesses to regard the consolidation of the yellow races as the great 
object which is to benefit both of them by giving them a world- 
wide predominance. The writer in the Grenzéboten credits Japan 
with shrewdness and craft in the way in which she is influencing 
opinion through the newspapers of her vaster neighbor. 

But from whatever points of view these faéts are to be regarded 
the growth of ‘political party spirit and of partizan journalism in 
China is one of the most striking phenomena of modern history. 
Like everything else in the Flowery Land, things somehow seem 
to be contrary to what exists elsewhere. For instance, the number 
of newspapers has recently decreased, altho their character has 
undergone achange. At one time, we are told, there were as many 
as two hundred and fifty in circulation. But the Government per- 
secuted so many of the radical and reform journals “with fire and 
sword ” that the number quickly sank. A “progressive” editor in 
Peking was flogged to death in 1903. This, however, has not saved 


the Government from making some sort of a compromise with the 
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COLOSSAL MEETING OF 500,00 PEOPLE ATTRACTED BY THE SPEECHES OF SUFFRAGETTES IN HYDE PARK. 


spirit of advancement. Of the Chinese papers and the parties they 
represent the Gvenzboten remarks: 


“Of course the tendency of individual journals is to direct the 
party to which their readers belong. It is, however, denied to the 
‘Old Party,’ from which the Boxer movement of 1900 sprang, to en- 
joy a special native organ of their own, nor is this privilege allowed 
to the party opposed to foreigners by a government which is favor- 
able to foreigners. This deficiency is, however, made up by 
Japanese enterprise. The antiforeign party advances under a 
banner bearing the device ‘China for the Chinese,’ and is repre- 
sented by the journal Shumtien-shifan, published in Peking, en- 
tirely under Japanese management. This paper, which is altogether 
inspired from Japan, advocates the reform of the East and the pro- 
motion of China’s foreign commerce. It goes without saying that 
this journal looks at Chinese affairs through Japanese spectacles. 
A like tendency appears in 7he News Bringer, of Tientsin, also 

















THE NOISY PROCESSION OF SUFFRAGETTES STREAMING TO- 
WARD HYDE PARK. 


edited by Japanese and representing the interests of the Chinese 
Stock-exchange. But the paper which best represents high finance 
in China is Wszx-wenpan, published in Shanghaj.” 

So much for the “Old Party,” which is directed by papers al- 
most entirely under Japanese management, for Japan, we are told, 


desires to keep China to herself under the cunning watchword of 
a] bd ‘ ° 7 ” . 

“China for the Chinese.” The “New Party” is represented by 

other organs. The writer in the Grenzboten remarks : 


“The so-called New Party has two distinct sections. The 
‘Western’ wing desires the modernization of China through direct 
European influences, The ‘Eastern’ wing inclines to advance 
under the auspices of Japan, and thus to establish the universal 
domination of the yellowrace. The‘Easterns’ have as their organ 
a newspaper founded by the Emperor of Japan, the 7wng-wen-hu- 
pan (Shanghai). This journal relies upon the common alphabet 
of China and Japan and upon the common origin of the yellow 
races for its influence. Its articles are bright and progressive in 
tone, and it is highly popular. The ‘ Westerns’ also have their 
organ, the Shevzn-fan (Shanghai). This journal is friendly to 
Europe and was actually founded by an Englishman. There is 
also a non-partizan journal] published in Tientsin by Chinese Chris- 


tians and French missionaries which works in harmony with the 
views of the New Party.” 


China has also its sensational press. The S/z-fan (Tientsin) is 
the Zown Topics of the East and abounds in military and official 
tittle-tattle and scandal. The organ of feminism which is circu- 
lated in China, the AWéx-ming-tung-pan, is really published in 
Japan, and advocates many reforms in the law courts and in edu- 
cation, as well as in the wretched condition of women in China. 
Of the miscellaneous journalism which makes the serial literature 
of the country aimost as complete as that of any Western land this 
writer remarks : 


“Besides the leading party organs which are published in 
Shanghai, the journalistic metropolis, there are a vast number of 
papers, more or less moral or immoral, appearing. There are 
monthlies, and agricultural papers, and a certain journal which 
claims to be official and is friendly to foreigners. There is a 
Christian religious organ for the young. There are comic and 
dramatic papers. Last and not least there is a dainty little sheet 
for the elegant. Its name may be translated as 7he Journal of 
Spring Flowers and Moonlight, and its motto is ‘Pleasure and 
Love.’”—7Zyvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE UNIVERSAL REVOLT OF WOMAN 


HE rebellion of women against political restrictions is an idea 

as old as Aristophanes, in whose play the “ Ecclesiazuse,” 

or “ Female Parliamentarians,” the women of Athens, disguised as 
men, steal into the Ecclesia, or Par liament-house, and succeed in 
decreeing a new constitution. These antique suffragettes have 
their successors to-day in the noisier women agitators of London, 
Paris, and New York, for the revolt of women has come in ear- 
nest, says Mrs. Billington-Greig in 7he Contemporary Review 
(London). “To-day,” we are told, “woman is in rebellion, and 


her rebellion is the fact of the age.” The writer proceeds as 
follows: 


“Her revolt against repression and restriction is manifest in all 
classes of society and in all parts of the earth. It has infected 
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literature and art and economics. It is clamant in the politics of 
the West. : 

“Convention and custom are undermined by it, and old ideals 
lie shattered and discredited inthe dust. It assails eye and ear in 
the highways and byways of the world, making new manners and 
muttering the vague beginnings of new messages. It is in the very 
atmosphere. So potent is it, so ever-present, that it is recognized 
as one of the tendencies of the age, and deplored or delighted in 
because of its inevitableness. But everywhere, whether deplored 
or greeted with rejoicing, it is admitted as an existent reality 
fact—a force—to be measured, to be combated, to be reckoned 
with.” 





a 


As a matter of fact, woman, declares this writer, has always been 
jn revolt against what have been the “bonds of ages.” Man has 
too long monopolized the management of human affairs. Now 
the problem of her enfranchisement lies before the opposite sex. 


Mrs. Billington-Greig continues in these words: 


“The rebellion of woman against the bonds of the ages is not of 
this generation alone, altho in all probability this generation is to 
see its culmination. There are signs that the rebellion of woman 
is as old as the conditions against which she rebels. Her unrest 
has made itself felt through the whole history of the world, civilized 
and uncivilized. Her revolt against subjection and slavery has 
produced a recurrent problem for the man who has striven to man- 
age the affairs of humanity alone. It is not recorded in the pages 
of history under a positive aspect, for the historians of the world 
have been commonly men to whom the fate and feelings of women 
asaclass have appeared of little consequence, and women have 
had no independent chance of self-expression. But evidence of a 
constantly existing rebellion has accumulated from all sides. It 
is found in history, in literature, in popular proverb, and in spoken 
tradition, as well as in the customs and conventions by which pre- 
cautions were taken or repression insured.” 


Man has always found woman a somewhat restless and discon- 
tented slave. He has employed every sanction of law and religion 
to keep her down. Such is.this lady’s opinion, and she declares 
that the home that had become a prison has had its bolts drawn 
and woman goes forth into a field of wider interests. To quote 


further from Mrs. Greig’s description of woman’s past lot : 


“In proverb and aphorism man has crystallized his conception 
of woman, and in all ages this conception has revealed his fear of 
her unrest and his knowledge of her discontent. The many 
proverbs admitting the impossibility of men understanding women 
are monuments to this uncomfortable knowledge. The common 
saws about ‘woman’s sphere,’ all based upon the necessity for the 
seclusion of woman within the home, prove that the forces of pub- 
lic opinion and of law, as well as the admonitions of the church, 
have had to be employed to restrain women from seeking wider 
interests. From the strength of the forces required to keep them 


there, women appear to have regarded the home as not so much 
a shelter as a prison.” 


Mrs. Billington-Greig finds a powerful and earnest supporter in 
the Hon. Bertrand Russell, the well-known author of “German 
Social Democracy,” who, in the pages of the review cited above, 


makes the following striking plea for the enfranchisement of 
women: 


“I would appeal to Liberals, therefore, in the name of all their 


profest principles, to support the demand which women suffragists 

















A CROWD OF SUFFRAGETTES TRYING TO FORCE THEIR WAY 
INTO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


make, namely, the demand that women should have votes on the 
same terms asmen. It is only through supporting this demand 
that we can hope to reach that complete democracy which ought 
to be our goal, and to resist such a demand froma section of the 
nation can only be justified by oligarchical principles such as no 
Liberal has a right to hold. The gains to the community to be 
expected from granting it are very great. 

“First, an immense advance in the political education of women 
and a broadening of their outlook on life. Secondly, a gain to 
liberty and an improvement in the attitude of men toward women. 
Thirdly, in the long run a greater care for questions of women’s 


work, of the rearing and education of children, and of all those 


increasingly important problems upon which the biological future 
of the race depends.” 


























Russ1A—“ Honored King of Kings! Give me the pleasure of 
rolling you upin a Persian carpet,”’ 


‘*Now that I am carrying you, you are absolutely monarch of all 


you survey.” 
~Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


CARRYING HIM, OR CARRYING HIM OFF? 


J 
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CAN ENGLAND HOLD INDIA? 


HIS question is answered in the negative by Alexandre 

Ular writing in the MRevwe (Paris). Of course he is 
speaking of India under the present régime, and India, as an em- 
pire just fifty yearsold. Calm and quiet in the opinion of the out- 
side world has been the history of that empire up to the last year 
or two, says Mr. Ular. But within the last twelve months there 
have been serious outbreaks which have made manifest “the pro- 
found gulf which separates the Brahmin from the Mohammedan 
population, and both of them from their English master.” “In 
Bengal English goods have been boycotted.” “During the present 
“The Hindus have 
learned to practise Nihilistic methods.” “A tendency toward 
casting off the yoke of foreign domination has appeared, and a 


year revolutionary terrorism has appeared.” 


Holy War is being preached among Mussu]lman communities.” 
This writer proceeds to consider how far the British are safe- 
guarded agait.st the danger which would arise were all these indi- 
cations and all this hostile spirit to take concrete shape in rebellion. 
He comes to the conclusion that the Indian Empire is without 
base or foundation. It is akingdom in the air, governed and sup- 


ported by a British bureaucracy perfectly out of sympathy with 


the population. Destroy this bureaucracy, and India slips through 
the fingers of England. These are his words: 


“There are about two thousand English functionaries, civil and 
military, who of themselves constitute the Indian Empire. Apart 
from them the English dominationand the English in India are 
practically non-existent. These two thousand individuals, more- 
over, live, act, think, and conduct themselves as if, during every 
instant of private and official existence, they wished to emphasize 
their foreign character, to dwell upon the radical differences which 
separate them from the people, to widen and deepen the racial, 
religious, social, and moral gulf which divides them from the two 
hundred and fifty millions of human beings whom they are commis- 
sioned to govern through the mere prestige of the power which 
they feel is behind them but which would have the greatest diffi- 
culty in the world in helping them in the hour of the great revolt. 
This pigmy oligarchy of foreigners is at once destitute of support 
from or connection with the crowd. The moment it were to dis- 
appear, the moment its members, scattered over territories more 
vast than the half of Europe, were made prisoners by the Hindus, 
or became victims of popular boycottage, or were subjected to the 
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“Could we with fate conspire 


To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits ” (bang!) ‘‘ And then 


Remould it nearer to the heart's desire !*° 
—Punch (London). 
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strike of their immediate native subordinates, the Empire of India 
would vanish, and the great continental war which would be neces. 
sary for its reconquest would demand an army far exceeding in 
number all the forces of the British Empire.” 


The main danger, however, to British predominance in India 
comes from the rising power of Mohammedanism. By suppress- 
ing Brahmanism, its rites and its caste system, England has done 
much for Moslem in India. The question is, are English benefits 
received with gratitude ? Mr, Ular thinks that they are not, and 
that the Mohammedans are merely biding their time. 


In this 
connection he remarks: 


“It isin vain that the stipendiaries of the Indian Viceroy explain 
how the Mussulman world owes its mighty expansion to England, 
how Great Britain is the greatest of Mohammedan empires, the 
King of England the greatest of Mussulman califs, in a word, that 
the English Government follows the traditions of the Koran more 
faithfully than even the Sultan of Constantinople, who abandons 
Egypt to the control of Germany. The Mohammedan political 
congresses are aiming at the political independence of the Mussul- 
mans and of all Mussulmans. And those in Calcutta and else- 
where should beware of indulging chimerical hopes, based only 
upon a non-existent community of interest between the British and 
the Mohammedans, as against the Hindu world. The hour of that 
war of conquest which shall bring India into complete subjection 
to the Mussulmans has evidently not yet sounded. Inthe mean time 
the English Government may profit by the ardor with which the 
Mohammedans prepare for it by keeping down the Hindus. But 
it is fated that a day will come when the Mussulman minority, 
which stands to-day seventy against two hundred millions, will 
feel capable of dealing the great blow, when the British masters. 
of India will discover that their military forces, even if supported 
by Brahmanic Hindus, are quite insufficient to subdue the new 
political and religious power.” 


In addition to this, England is nurturing a foe in the heart of 
bureaucracy, declares Mr. Ular, “the native members of the Civil 
Service.” These are indispensable to the Administration. Yet 


England fears and keeps them down. Of these he says: 


“The native civil servants fulfil their duties just as well as the 
English do. This is precisely the reason why they are compelled 
to resign al) hope of tota) administrative equality in the Civi) Serv- 
ice. Jf they ever do attain this equality, which they ought to enjoy, 
there is no doubt that the empire of England in India would at 
once collapse.”— 7rauslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





NO ONE BUT A FOOL WOULD SAY THAT THE SHAH DOES NOT 
KNOW HOW TO MAKE USE OF A CONSTITUTION, 
— Uk (Berlin). 


RECREATIONS OF A KING OF KINGS, 
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A UNIVERSITY WITHOUT STUDENTS 


HIS is what the Carnegie Institution of Washington is called 

by Herbert T. Wade, writing in The American Review of 
Reviews (New York, July). By the scientific world, Mr. Wade 
says, this Institution is recognized to-day as an important factor in 
the furtherance of scientific investigation. While its work largely 
involves abstruse subjects, yet it is also of the greatest practical 
value, and represents modern methods of research carried on with 


a view to the greatest efficiency. Indeed, Mr. Wade 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION U1 


ual institutions or departments, yet it can be said that in few 
American institutions are the members of the teaching staff able 
to carry on lines of investigation and research in a way and to 
an extent which they are convinced will lead to the considerable 
advance of knowledge in some particular field. 

“In aiding individual workers of marked ability the Carnegie 
Institution now fills a great need. A university without students, 
it is able to take up certain lines of investigation or specific prob- 
lems that seem to its trustees to promise results of importance, 
pay to the workers sufficient salaries to maintain them and to 





tells us, the Carnegie Institution in science and let- 
ters represents modern business methods in so far 
as they aim at cooperation, system, economy, and 
efficiency, tho there is no attempt to stifle competi- 


tion or to supplant existing agencies for research. 


He goes on: 


“While the scholar and investigator may once 
have boasted of his freedom and independence and 
ascribed discoveries to unaided and individual effort, 
it requires but little thought to realize that such 
conditions have passed away, and while genius and 
intellectual Attainments accomplish as much as ever 
and are no léss appreciated and respected, yet it 
must be admitted that to-day the advance of sci- 
ence and exact knowledge can be secured in large 
part only through such agencies as vast and special 
libraries and the accumulation of bibliographic 














data, by the lengthy search of hidden archives, by 
expeditions to distant or inaccessible regions, or by 
the construction of special laboratories or experi- 
mental plants often with elaborate apparatus and staffs of trained 
ODSEFVErS; ..... «0 . 

“The limitations in the material resources of the average scien- 
tist or scholar are usually most obvious, and often prevent him 
from carrying on work where costly experiment is essential or 
which must take him temporarily from other pursuits. Govern- 
ment scientific work, which is as valuable as it is extensive, must 
always be considered in some practical connection for which a dis- 
tinct return, present or future, must result to the taxpayer from 


DESERT BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY IN ARIZONA, THE ONLY INSTITUTION OF ITS 


KIND IN THE WORLD. 


supply them with suitable laboratories, proper instruments and 
apparatus, assistants, and other facilities. In other words, the 
investigator is concerned with no external cares or financial wor- 
ries or responsibilities during the time he is working on any project 
under the auspices of the Institution. His original plan is passed 
on by the trustees, and an appropiation is made after a careful con- 
sideration of the merits and other aspects of the matter. This of 
course applies to the more important divisions of the work of the 
Institution, as in addition there are various and numerous minor 
grants to individuals and undertakings.” 











= Among the activities specially furthered by the 
Institution are the Desert Botanical Laboratory 
near Tucson, Ariz.—the only one of its kind—where 
the adaptation of plants to desert conditions is now 
being studied under the direction of Dr. D. T. 
McDougal, formerly of the New York Botanical 
Garden, a Department of Experimental Evolution, 
with a biological laboratory at Cold Spring, N. Y., 
where the systematic breeding of plants and ani- 
mals is carried out under Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port; a Marine Biological Laboratory on Tortugas 
Island, off the Florida coast, under Prof. Alfred G. 
Mayer; Luther Burbank’s interesting work, now 
carried on under an ample subsidy from the Institu- 
tion; investigations in geophysics, magnetism, and 
astronomy, pursued by specially appointed observ- 
ers; a nutrition laboratory, for testing the me- 
chanical efficiency of the human organism; depart- 





ments of historical and economic research, and a 





MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AT TORTUGAS, SHOWING DOCK.AND/ AQUARIUM. 


the use of the public funds. Finally, the educational institution, 
where naturally the greatest achievements in science have been 


scored, must properly and primarily be considered as a place for 
instruction, and the activities of its teachers should center on its 


students. It is for this object that the greater part of the endow- 
ment has been provided, and the research and investigation, which 


are now invariably carried on in such institutions and are consid- 
ered most important, are in essence outside interests, While this 
statement may be open to dispute and might not apply to individ- 


very large number of lesser contributions to the 
world’s stock of facts, either organized or subsid- 
ized by the Institution. Yo quote further: 


“By no means the least of the activities of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion is its publication of scientific works. In 1907 this involved 
the expenditure of $65,358.99 and represented thirty-eight volumes 
with 3,428 quarto pages and 6,284 octavo pages. All of the publi- 
cations of the Jnstitution are supplied gratuitously to a limited 
list of the principal libraries of the world, and in that way are made 


generally accessible. Other copies, however, are sold at the cost 
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of production and transportation. Great pains are taken in the 
selecticn of paper for these publications as well as in the press- 
work of both text and illustrations. 

“The outline just given will indicate in a measure what use the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington is making of its endowment 
of twelve million dollars to carry out the purpose of the founder 
to advance science and thus aid mankind. Whatever may have 
been the fears of scientists and educators as to the practical useful- 
ness of such a fund for the furtherance of science administered by 
a board of trustees, it is now universaily admitted that the Insti- 
tution is on a firm and most efficient basis, that its plans are most 
rational and likely to produce good results, that its laboratories, 
observatories, and other equipment either in operation or soon to 
be at work represent the best possible facilities for dealing with 
specific problems of general scientific interest, and finally that the 
results obtained so far as published demonstrate that the work has 
been of a high order of merit. With the encouragement afforded 
by the Carnegie Institution the present brilliant work of America’s 
best scientists should be carried on under more favorable condi- 
tions, and the discoveries bound to result should be such as to win 
world-wide recognition.” 





TESTING A SHIP'S COMPASS ON LAND 


HE unique institution at Friedenau, near Berlin, in which 
compasses for use in the German Navy are submitted to 
careful tests, is described in 7he Sctentific American (New York, 
June 20) by the Berlin correspondent of that paper. Laymen gen- 
erally do not realize, the writer thinks, the exceedingly important 
part the compass is bound to play on board war-ships. He says: 


“Three to ten compasses are generally provided, according to 
the size of the ship, and these are distributed over several decks, 

















Courtesy of The Scientific American.” 


THE TESTING-TOWER, SHOWING A COMPASS UNDER TEST, 


so that some of the compasses will always be available, even tho 


the vessel be partly destroyed during a fight. 


“ The testing-station is shown in the accompanying photographs, 
in one of which the casing of a compass under test may be seen 
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through the opendoor. The testing-tower is subjected to all kinds 
of motions—rotating, shaking, pitching, and oscillating—al] of 
which can be effected simultaneously, and to any degree desired. 
In fact, any motions to which war-ships are liable in rough weather 
or in maneuvering are generated by the machinery of the testing- 
tower. 

“The artificial voyage of the tower is started at a signal, when 
the whole of the construction commences to move, at the speed of 
a turning torpedo-boat, pitching and shaking as tho the ship were 

















Courtesy of ** The Scientific American.” 
REPRODUCING THE CONDITIONS OF A STORM AT SEA, 


steaming in a rough sea. The tower is turned round in from 13 
to 634 minutes, in accordance with the time taken by a torpedo- 
boat or liner respectively. The testing-station (as illustrated 
above) can be tilted through an angle of up to 30 degrees, and is 
made to perform oscillations of 2% to 8% seconds’ duration, This 
obviously makes the tower a by no means comfortable place to stay 
in; in fact, many young students of navigation have suffered very 
severe attacks of seasickness during its operations. Magnets allow 
the directive force of the compass under test to be weakened arti- 
ficially to 0.02 of its value; but even under such adverse conditions 
there must be no alteration in the position of the compass-rose. 

“The most serious drawback to safe compass readings, as is 
well known, is due to the enormous rotating gun-turrets, the cast- 
steel gun acting on the sensitive compass like a heavy magnet rod, 
thus producing errors of up to 45 degrees in the deflection of the 
compass-card or rose, which obviously should be taken into 
account during observations. 

“A shot from a heavy gun, e.g., a 10-inch gun, will result in such 
heavy oscillations as to produce molecular motions in the magnet 
of the compass, thus altering the magnet-moment of the latter, and 
requiring a careful correction after each shot.” 





CONTAGION FROM THE TELEPHONE ?—Whether disease 


can be communicated by germs lodged in telephone mouthpieces 
is a question that is still being discust, chiefly in the daily press. 
Says The Western Electrician (Chicago, July 4): 


“These mouthpieces are of hard rubber and would seem to be 
unfavorable to germculture. Millions of conversations are carried 
on over the telephone daily, and who can say that in any specific 
case disease has been spread thereby? On the other hand, it is 
possible that contagion might be carried in this way without the 
cause being known. The subject has attracted renewed attention 
in England of late by the report of a test made public by the Lon- 
don Zaxce¢. One of the Post-office public-telephone mouthpieces 
was wiped around with a swab to remove any existing germs in 
the mouthpiece, and the contents (of the swab used to inoculate 
two guinea-pigs. One guinea-pig was killed twenty-three days 
after inoculation, and a post-mortem examination showed pro- 
nounced signs of tuberculosis. The second guinea-pig was killed 
twenty-seven days after inoculation and showed similar signs of 
infection, thus proving, it is declared, that the germs of tubercu- 
losis can be transmitted by the public telephone as at present in 
general use. It is contended that this proves conclusively that all 
telephones, whether in public or private use, need to be periodi- 


cally disinfected, as is the case on the London Stock-Exchange, 
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where the fifty telephones are sprayed daily with a disinfectant 
under an agreement with the General Post-office. However, the 
experiment, accepting the report as correct, is not altogther satis- 
factory. What would have happened to the guinea-pigs if the 
swab had been applied to a window-pane facing a public street ? 
Are not the germs of tuberculosis and other diseases all about us 
in crowded cities ? . . . Perhaps the telephone is no worse than 
the air of an assembly-hall thronged with people. Practical tele- 
phone men will be apt to think that physicians are unduly alarmed. 
Nevertheless, it will dono harm, and may add to one’s peace 
of mind, to sponge the telephone mouthpiece daily with some mild 


antiseptic solution.” 





AN AWAKENING GIANT 


IANTS do everything on a large scale; their sleep is long; 
G their awakening is slow; but when they are well awake their 
deeds are apt to be gigantic. Big volcanoes often lie dormant for 
centuries and then lay waste whole regions with devastating erup- 
tions. Is something of this kind to be feared in the case of Mount 
Hood, our noble Pacific-coast volcano? It has not beenin erup- 
tion for untold centuries, we are told by A. H. Sylvester, who 
writes of it in Zhe ational Geographic Magazine (Washington, 
July), but since the mountain was first visited steam has been es- 
caping from various places on it, mostly from Crater Rock, together 
with gas, generally hydrogen sulfide. The writer goes on: 


“Professor Russell, in his book on American volcanoes, gives 
a picture taken in 1882 of a so-called fumarole on the south slope 
of Mount Hood, which was, as near as ] can determine, just east 
of Crater Rock. This picture shows a well-shaped depression in 
the glacier from which steam was probably escaping. This fuma- 
role apparently became inactive, or later visitors do not mention it. 

“In the last three years, however, the sleeping volcano has been 
warming up and stirring in its sleep. Last summer the old fuma- 
role had so developed that the White River Glacier is now cut in 
two at this point and its bed between Crater Rock and Steel Cliff, 
for 150 feet along its course, is exposed. Steam and noxious 
gases are escaping from fissures in the rock thus laid bare. 

“On Crater Rock steam escapes from numerous fissures, and 
many places are too hot to hold the hand upon, but the most active 
place is on the north side of the rock, ina depression which is com- 
monly called the crater. Here a considerable area formerly cov- 
ered by the Zigzag Glacier has been laid bare. 

“On the 28th of August, 1907, my main camp was at Govern- 
ment Camp, five miles from the summit of Hood. For several 
days previous to this I had been with a side camp on the zast side 
of the mountain. From there, during that time, it was noticed 
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and teamster, O. G. McIntyre, of Salmon, Ore., were in the main 
camp. They are men in whose word and common sense I believe 
reliance may be placed. 

“They saw a column of smoke, probably dense steam, rising 
from Crater Rock, high above the sky-line of the summit of the 
mountain, This persisted throughout the day. 

















Photograph from United States Forest Service. 
ELIOT GLACIER, AT NORTHEAST SIDE OF MOUNT HOOD, OREGON, 


The photograph was taken at the base of the summit, to show the 
deep crevasses at the limit of the glacier.. 


“There were probably as many as a dozen other people at Gov- 
ernment Camp who also saw the smoke. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to photograph it. My own view of that side of the 
mountain was effectually cut off by Stee) Cliff. In the afternoon 

McIntyre came around to me. He says that 











when crossing the White River Valley he could 
look directly up the cafion, in behind Crater 
Rock, and the smoke appeared much plainer 
than it had from Government Camp. The 
stream, White River, as he crossed it that day, 
was at its usual stage. 

“That night Hinshaw, from the main camp, 
saw with field-glasses a glow from behind Crater 
Rock which he described as looking \ike a 
chimney burning out. 

“] returned the next day, the 29th, to Govern- 
ment Camp, crossing on the: way the White 
River, which had swollen over night to an 
angry stream of treble its volume of the day 
before. The weather was cold, and tho a driz- 
zling rain had begun to fall in the early morn- 
ing, there was no warrant for the rise in the 
strcane except the volcanic heat melting the 
glacier which is iis source. C\ouds obscured 
the mountain for a week following the 28th. 








Copyrighted by the Kiser Photo, Co., Portland, Ore. 


MOUNT HOOD, FROM SANDY-RIVER BLUFFS: LOOKING EAST UP SANDY RIVER, 


“} moved camp on the joth out of sight of the 
crater, and during the month that remained of 
the field season saw no further signs of activity. 
“Mr. S. N. Stoner, formerly of the Survey, on about the 12th of 


that Steel Cliff, the high east wing of the crater, was steaming 
more than usual. We had been having rainy and foggy weather, November, which was a very clear day, saw from Portland what 
with the mountain much of the time hidden from view, but the 28th he took to be smoke rising from Hood. I have heard of no further 


was bright and clear. My cook, William Hinshaw, of Portland, disturbance, and his observation at the distance of fifty miles is of 
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course of questionable va)ue. Jt is interesting to note that this 
activity of the old volcano was occurring at the same time that 
daily changes were being observed in the Bogaslof group of vo)- 
canic islands off the Alaskan coast. 

“Whether the phenomena observed Jast August presage an awa- 
kening of the old volcano to new life, or whether they were but a 
dying gasp, which over, the giant will relapse into a yet deeper 
and perhaps final sleep, time alone can determine, They doshow, 
however, as Mr. J. S. Diller has pointed out, that volcanoes like 
Pelée or Vesuvius, which are intermittently active, continue to 
feel throes of life at long intervals, but weaker and weaker with 
the passing of time, long after they are destructively active. 

“But for the present Mount Hood must be taken from the list of 
extinct volcanoes and placed at least among the doubtful.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY SENSES 


VERY now and then the papers announce that some scientific 
man has discovered a “sixth sense.” There is really not 

only a sixth, but many others, especially if we take account of 
some of those denied to man but possest by other creatures. Some 
have special sense-organs ; others are merely extensions, develop- 
ments, or subdivisions of the senses familiar to us. Some of the 
most curious are described in Cosvzos (Paris, May 9) by E. Héri- 


chard. This writer notes that when we study the literature of this 


so-called “sixth sense ” in‘animals we find that a large number have 


been reported by different writers. The hypothesis of an addi- 
tional sense has, in fact, been a favorite one with many naturalists. 


He goes on to say: 


“A sense is defined by the action of a certain excitant on the 
organs, followed by a phenomenon of consciousness difficult to 
define. 

“Vision is the action of light on the eye—a well-defined surface, 
of analogous constitution in all animals; but even when the eye 
does not exist, there may still be reaction to light, as in the earth- 
worm. This has been called a ‘dermatoptic’ sensation. ...... 

“Ordinary sensitiveness to light may be subdivided into two 
parts—a luminous and a chromatic sense. Touch may similarly 
be subdivided into a sensation of contact or pressure and one of 
temperature. ... In the pathologic condition known as ‘syrin- 
gomyelia,’ characterized by the alteration of the gray substance 
of the spinal marrow, this differentiation of touch is shown spon- 
taneously ; the sensations of pain and of temperature are abolished, 
while that of contact remains unaffected. . . . Touchshould there- 
fore be divided into three subsenses, sensitiveness to pressure, 
heat, and pain. 

“ Along this line man is not always as well endowed as certain 
animals with special sense-organs; thus, the ditferences of pres- 
sure in the medium where he lives manifest themselves to him only 
more or less vaguely by impressions of well-being or discomfort ; 
while the fish, provided with a swimming-bladder, feels so precise 
a sensation, when obliged to rise or sink in the water, that he is 
enabled to resume his normal position by the action of this organ. 

“On the other hand, in certain oceanic cephalopods, there have 
been found, on the caudal fin, special eyes with opaque lenses, 
... organs adapted to the perception of heat-rays, veritable 
‘thermic eyes.’ 

“Senses simply differentiated in man may be found isolated in 
animals. The sensations of hunger, thirst, the reaction of the 
blood on the brain-cells, also constitute supplementary senses 5 
such, too, is the muscular sense. . . . that gives the impression of 
weight, [and] the ‘stereognostic ’ sense, that furnishes an idea of 
the shape of bodies. 

“ As regards hearing, even when there is no auditive sense, there 
may exist a sensibility to vibration, residing in the bones. This 
is very delicate in fish and in certain worms. 

“Among special organs of sensation in animals we may note 
the horny bulbs along the nervures of mosquitoes, for indicating 
the periodicity of wing-movements, and the organ in which resides 
the sense of verticality in the medusa—a sort of pendulum whose 
contact with one side or the other of the cavity in which it hangs 
betrays an inclination from the normal upright posture. 

“Itis alsoa‘sixth sense’ that informs an animal of its movements 
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by means of the displacement of fluid in the semicircular canals of 
the ear, This is the cause in man of the dizziness due to rotation: 
when we stop turning we seem to be turning in the opposite direc. 
tion because the inertia of this fuid maintains it in motion. This 
phenomenon does not exist in deaf-mutes.”—7Zvaxslation made 


for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DEADLY HOLIDAYS 


HE intending holiday tourist, we are reminded in (he Lance 
(London, June 27), may easily obtain information on all 


phases of his trip except those that are of the greatest moment to 
him. Lists of farmhouse lodgings are published and sent to the 


would-be traveler gratis with the view of relieving him of some of 
the anxiety which the choice of a holiday entails, He is informed 
where good golfing, fishing, shooting, and bathing may be had: he 
is further told of the accommodation which a given house offers 
and of its distance from the station and other particulars. The 


writer goes on: 


“Of the greatest moment, however, are the questions relating iW) 
the sanitary condition of such places and the fitness and adequacy 
of the water-supply for drinking purposes. Yet these questions 
are seldom faced until the premises are decided upon—until, in 
fact, they come to be occupied, At all events it is only occasion- 
ally if at all that any reference is made in the lists of lodging- 
houses to matters concerning water-supply and the general sanitary 
arrangements of the houses offered as tempting temporary homes 
for the person seeking holiday. In the absence of any trustworthy 
information on these heads he may be plunging himself and his 
family into a veritable death-trap. It must not be forgotten that, 
as a rule, the sanitary conditions of our cities and towns are satis- 
factory and the water-supply abundant and pure, conditions which 
often enough are hard to secure in the remote seaside or country 
village. Further, the mysterious immunity conferred upon the 
inhabitant who perhaps has all his life been drinking impure 
water is not enjoyed by the visitor. Instances are not wanting of 
enteric fever breaking out among soldiers on the march through 
drinking typhoid-infected water, and yet the same water had been 
consumed by the natives for years without any harm resulting. 
The boy who lives over the insanitary stable is often healthy 
enough, but this method of livng suddenly introduced to a person 
used to a carefully guarded sanitary environment might prove to 
be a serious menace to his health. People sometimes come back 
from their holiday with a septic throat, and often the explanation 
of its origin is found in the defective sanitary conditions of the 
lodgings which they occupied. It is a pity that some scheme can 
not be introduced by which a guaranty, as far as that is humanly 
possible, could be supplied to the effect that the boarding-houses, 
apartments, and so forth in seaside and country places are in good 
sanitary condition and that the water-supply, above all, is free from 
suspicion. As it is, money is often wasted and the health preju- 
diced by a holiday spent under insanitary conditions, to negative 
which no amount of good sea or country air can suffice.” 





A WELL THAT SUCKS IN WATER 


ELLS are dug usually to obtain water, not to dispose of it. 
Occasionally, however, a deep boring taps a stratum 

where there is a deficiency instead of an excess of pressure, so that 
the well sucks water in, instead of spouting it out. A boring of 
this kind in France is described by Cosmos (Paris, May 9), which 
gives credit for its data to the Echo des Mines. Says the editor: 


“While most borings have met with underground water that 
issues from them in great quantity and under high pressure, that 
of Roncourt has revealed quite a different state of things in sub- 
terranean water-distribution ; it absorbs water with varying speed, 
which has sometimes reached a cubic meter per hour. 

“This absorption, which began when the boring reached a depth 
of 550 meters [1,804 feet], may be attributed to the porosity of the 
grit and the gritty slate that the boring traverses at this depth; 
these rocks are the more spongy the richer they are in sandy ele- 
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ments. When saturated with water, these slates sw el] and become 
fess permeable, which would explain why the absorption does not 
increase proportionately to the further depths of the boring. It 
is probable, in fact, that the walls sometimes becume saturated 
and cease to absorb the water. 

“But when the boring-tool reaches more gritty strata, then there 
is a more energetic suction, the level) of the water in the boring 
falls, and the surface water fills it up little by little. 

“This phenomenon at Rancourt is certainly very extraordinary, 
for we must not forget that Rancourt is situated between the Eply 
well, which yields 15,000 liters [3,750 gallons) a minute, forming a 
veritable river, and that of Abancourt, which yields 5,000 to 6,000 
liters in every twenty-four hours. Dombasle, which is at the same 
distance from Kancourt, also gives out several cubic meters per 
minute, 

“Thus, all around, in a circle with a radius of not more than 
three or four kilometers [two or three miles] are spouting wells, 
and in the center a boring that sucks water in, instead of forcing it 
out—a curious fact surely.”—7vanslation made for THe LITER- 


ARY DIGEST, 


AN AGRICULTURAL SURVIVAL 


/ CURIOUS substitute for the flail or the more modern 
f\ threshing-machine is described by Joseph Delsaux in Ze 
Nature (Paris, June 13). According to this writer it is a survival 
of a method in use among the ancient Romans, which has been 
preserved in certain parts of Europe and Asia without change. 


Says Mr. Delsaux: 


“What naturalists mean by ‘survival’ is the fact, sometimes 
strikingly exemplified, that organisms known since the earliest 
ages may have maintained themselves, always precisely the same 
in appearance, up to the present time, as if they alone had escaped 
from the general law of evolution. For instance, after an enor- 
mously long record of life on our planet, the lingulas of to-day 
show no appreciable difference from those of the first days of the 
primary age. This notion is not confined to the biological world ; 
it applies no less exactly to sociological facts, and the singular 
vitality of beliefs, activities, or material objects, which persist as 
survivals from a former age, has often been noted. The following 
case is a curious type: 

“The Roman writer Varro somewhere describes an ancient 
agricultural instrument which he calls the /aéudum, and which he 
represents as a plate of wood covered with sharp stones or iron 
points; this heavy implement was used after the harvesting of the 
grain, when the sheaves were lying on the ground, and it served, 
according to him, to separate the grain from the straw. Instead 

















USE OF THE TABULUM AT BOROUCHTITZA, BULGARIA. 


of threshing the grain as we do nowadays, horses were employed 
to draw the tabulum over the sheaves as they lay on the ground. 
“Now Varro’s tabulum is not altogether d’sused. Not only is 
it still in use, but it is still currently manufactured, and in its 
coarser form, that of a surface set with stones, not with iron. Ac- 


cording to Morel the center of this industry, or even, speaking 


more narrowly, the only place where it exists, is a village in Asia 


Minor called Bunjurkli, between Soma and Magnesia. The tabu- 
lum here takes the form represented in the illustration, in which 
the i:strument is distinctly curved; it is a large slab of wood, 
turned up at one end to enable it to be easily drawn along, and 
having set in its lower surface sharp pieces of quartz, whose aspect, 
altho they are quite modern, is that of neolithic fragments. 


or e ® e a e . , . 
“This narrow localization of the manufacture—admitting that it 
exists—does not interfere with the use of the implement through- 
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out a relatively wide area, According to Mr. Morel, Bunjurkli 


sends its implements over all the islands of the Greek Archipelago 
and as faras Thessaly and Syria; we even find pieces of quartz, 


detached from such instruments, in the wheat brought to the port 
of Marseilles, The extent of use must certainly be even greater 


than that stated by the author, at least that of the type, if not of 
the exact implement made at Bunjurkli, since, as our second illus- 
tration shows, the quartz-sled is used in the Balkans. 

“According to an eye-witness (De Launay, in his ‘Bulgaria Yes- 


terday and To-morrow’ (Paris, 1907)] ‘in Bulgaria, grain is some- 
time threshed with a flail, when it is desired to keep the straw for 
thatching roofs; but when there is no objection to cutting it up, a 
wooden sled is drawn over it, under which are set rows of sharp 
fragments of quartz—the knives of the stone age.’ We see also 
that in the present instance this modern tabulum is drawn by oxen 
and not by horses. 

“The operation is carried out in an open circular area that forms 


a feature of every farm. Sometimes this reserved space is sur- 


rounded by a circle of large drest stones, which, according to the 


same writer, ‘would doubtless give, if we found them abandoned, 


the idea of some cromlech or antique monument, rather than that 


of a modern agricultural process.’ And this stone circle is a no 


less curious survival than the astonishing implement that is used 
within it! "—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES 


A NEw idea in book-making is explained in the Bulletin de l'Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie, by R. Goldschmidt and Paul Otlet. Their plan, as 
abstracted in The Publishers’ Weekly (New York, January 18), ‘‘consists-of 
substituting for the large pages of the average books microphotographic re- 
productions of them to be read through a magnifying-lens. It is proposed that 
the size of the plates representing pages should be internationally standard- 
ized, so that any one possessing the magnifying-apparatus would be able to 
read any book produced in this way. No technical difficulties are said to be 
in the way. It is claimed that the cost of production would be enormously 
reduced; thus a volume 336 pages now costing five francs [a dollar] could be 
produced for 0.8 france [24 cents]. Also it would greatly reduce the work of 
libraries now cumbered by books of every shape and size. The plates would 
be, moreover, of a fire-proof and durable material, while the system admits of 
an edition being enlarged to any dimension desired in accordance with demand." 


‘*‘ THE cruel myth of premature burial seems to be immortal,’’ says Amert- 
can Medicine (Philadelphia, June), ‘‘tho it should be buried itself, whether it 
is alive or dead, for nothing seems able to kill it. Imnspite of the repeated pub- 
lication of the fact that there are very few instances in which it has been proven 
that live people have been buried alive, there is a wide-spread popular opinion 
that this ghastly mistake is quite common. Lay literature is crowded with 
alleged instances, few, if any, of which will stand the slightest scrutiny. ‘Un- 
mistakable evidence’ time after time has been shown to be the result of the 
most ordinary causes. In spite of all this, a certain Mr. Basil Tozer has gone 
to great pains to collect these disproved instances, and publish them in The 
Nineteenth Century. lt is positively dishonest, and in addition it causes acute 
anguish to a host of eamainwe people whose dread of being buried alive is fanned 
into a blaze of real obsession. They forget that oxygen is necessary for-life, 
and believe that a live person smothered in a sealed metallic coffin is able to 
go to the extremes of physical struggling which these morbid-minded writers 
assert. The thing is simply impossible. It is no doubt true that there is no 
certain. test for death in the few minutes or hours after death has occurred, 
but before embalming or burial or cremation the surer signs of death are al- 
most invariably present. Sensational writers whose morbid minds run to such 
ghastly impossibilities should be rebuked and supprest.”’ 
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NEW STATUS OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


HE United States has been changed from its ecclesiastical 
status inthe Roman Churchasa “missionary country.” By 
dispatches from Rome it is learned that this country, in company 
with Canada, Great Britain, and Holland, has been removed from 


the jurisdiction of the Propaganda and placed under the ordinary 
tribunals of the Church. These reforms, made by decree of the 
Pope, are looked upon as the most sweeping changes of modern 
times in the administrative machinery of the Roman-Catholic 
Church. Thereby much of the complicated and obsolete bureau- 
cracy which has grown up in the last two or three centuries is sim- 
plified or swept away. This act of the Holy Father, observes 7he 
Catholic Universe (Cleveland), “means that he recognizes that the 


faith has attained a recognized place in English-speaking countries, 
that the day of proscription and persecution has passed away, let us 


hope forever.” The changes as they will affect the administration 


of the Church in America are thus elucidated : 
“Up to the present time the United States, Ireland, England, 


Scotland, Australia, with much more of the world, have been in 
all religious matters subject to the Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, commonly called Propaganda. It had a uni- 
versal jurisdiction in missionary countries, and if, in questions of 
faith, it referred to the Holy Office, and, in questions of dispen- 
sation, it referred to the Sacred Penitentiary, etc., it did so not 
because of necessity, but for reasons of practical utility. For this 
country all appointments to vacant bishoprics, as well as the divi- 
sion of dioceses and the establishment of new sees, were in the 
hands of the authorities of Propaganda; always, of course, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Holy Father. 

“Jt wil) interest all Catholics to know what congregations are to 
take the place of Propaganda in our regard under the new dispen- 
sation. In the first place, there is the Consistory, as it is called, 
that is to say the assemblage of cardinals with the Pope for the 
transaction of the business of the Church. The Consistory is pub- 
lic or secret. The public Consistory is open to lower dignitaries 
and even to the laity and is much in the nature of a court. The 
secret Consistory is a business meeting in which only Pope and 
cardinals participate. Here cardinals and bishops are formally 
appointed, sees and their boundaries marked out, etc. Even 
under Propaganda all episcopal appointments were proclaimed in 
Consistory. 

“After the Consistory comes the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, which has charge of watching over the purity of faith and 
morals and the punishment of offenders. By an act of our Holy 
Father dated December 17, 1903, the selection of all bishops for 
Italy and its adjacent islands and all places where there are no 
concordats or special ordinances is given over to the Holy Office. 
This means that as we are now removed from the jurisdiction of 
Propaganda, the next Bishop of Cleveland will be appointed by 
the Holy Office. 

“ Besides there is the Congregation of Cardinals for the interpre- 
tation of the decisions of the Council of Trent. It has legislative 
and dispensing power in a]] matters concerned with the enactments 
of that council. 

“There is also the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, which 
takes cognizance of the appeals of priests or laity against the Ordi- 
nary, of delinquencies, maladministration, disputes, etc., and of 
the internal and external troubles of religious orders that are 
worthy of being brought to its notice. 

“ Of course there are many other congregations which in one way 
or another have a share in the government of the Church, such as 
the Congregatio Consistorialis, the Congregation of Rites and In- 
dulgences, and the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. There are also the offices of the Roman Curia, chief 
among which in general importance is that of the Secretary of 
State, who in the days of the Papal States was the Pope’s Prime 
Minister, and who now is charged with the conduct of the diplo- 
matic affairs of the Holy See and is in all public affairs the Pope’s 
representative. He does not seem to have any direct share in the 
government of the Church, tho he looms up large as the Pope’s 
‘aker ego.’ A recent instance in the memory of all of us is the 
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controversy with the French Government, the outcome of which 


was the violation of the Concordat and the rupture of the relations 
between Church and State.” 


A Roman dispatch to the New York Sz announces that the 
Pope’s decree has been received with wide-spread approval. The 
reforms are regarded as radical and complete. The Corriere 
a’Jtalia (Rome) is quoted as expressing the general sentiment of 
local Catholics in saying : 


“Pius X. enters at once into the ranks of reforming popes. He 
has proved how keen is his vision for the needs of the Church, how 
unerring his judgment in the detection of weakness in its organi- 
zation, and how firm his resolution in applying a.remedy. In his 
reforms he has invariably chosen the most direct path, with the 
result that he has succeeded in carrying out to universal satisfac. 
tion a task of vast magnitude where more timid reformers would 
only have complicated the numberless issues inv lved.” 





HARNACK ON FREE INVESTIGATION 


HE great controversy recently raging throughout Europe on 
the question of Modernism is really concerned with the 
question of freedom or submission to authority in matters of faith 
and religion. One party to the controversy puts forth the axiom 
that truth can only be received by revelation through an authorita- 
tive voice. This is tantamount to saying you must believe, or at 
least assent and obey. The other party declares for the rights of 
the individual. Every man must ask and answer his own question. 
He is perfectly at liberty to inquire, to run into error, to rebel 
against authority, so long as he is sincere and untiring in investi- 
gation. Nor will he by free thought commit sin against religion, 
as some anti-Modernists assert. 

Liberty of thought and inquiry and religious faith are quite com- 
patible, says Adolf Harnack, in the Neue Frete Presse (Vienna). 
Dr. Harnack is the principal living authority on the history of Chris- 
tian dogma and is director of the Imperial Library at Berlin. He 
begins by declaring that Christian faith is twofold in character. 
It has an ecclesiastical and obligatory side and an individual and 
free side. It is a mistake to suppose that religion can not exist 
under this constraint imposed by the authority of the Church. 
Obedience and submission are distinct parts of religious faith. In 
this respect the Church, like the State, imposes laws which you may 
not believe in, but must submit to. Of course the State would like 
its members to believe in its regulations, and patriotic education 
is intended to make them do so, but the State is content with their 
outward loyalty. In thesame way genuine piety is often produced 
by the unquestioning submission of Christians to the creeds and 
canons of the Church. Some people develop their Christian 
character best under some sort of constraint and confinement, as 
the vine best produces its fruit when bound to the espaliers. 
They need obedience, the spirit of assent, to promote their free 
development in religion, Yet a time sometimes arrives in the ex- 
perience of men when this constraint becomes irksome, unnatural, 


andharmful. Professor Harnack enlarges on this point as follows : 


“Meanwhile in this religion of law no man can feel sure that in 
the course of a pious life the day will not come in which external 
authority comes into conflict with his individuality. How many 
Catholic Christians have had this experience! The Christian feels 
that he can not attain to his highest development under the dicta- 
tion of authority. Next to religious feeling stands the question as 
to the actuality and reality of certain things which he has been 
taught. All the illusions with which a man has been cheating 
himself concerning the meaning and worth of life must now be 
abandoned. Hisreal self isno superficial thing, and his soul must 
now, unencumbered, contemplate its actual cravings and find out 
for itself the way which is calculated to guide it unto peace. This 
can only be accomplished in a condition of absolute liberty. Any 
compulsion would defeat the success of this effort. Any submis- 
sion to the dictation of another in this matter is the betrayal of a 
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man’s own religion. For the highest type of religion and the high- 
est type of liberty are inseparable; it is only in the atmosphere 
which they supply that a true life can be lived.” 


As Dante says that doubt springs up at the foot of the tree of 

life, so, declares Professor Harnack, honest error never does any 
Vs 

cd and free inquiry, free thought is of the very essence of re- 


figion. To check such liberty is to kill real religion. To quote 


further : 

“Thus it comes to pass that there can be no real conflict between 
the highest type of religion and freedom of inquiry, and for the 
fulness of this freedom religion itself shows the most jealous anxi- 
ety. This liberty is the glory, as it is the expression, of the highest 
type of personal character, and to deny liberty of inquiry in all 
fields of objective and subjective knowledge would be to under- 
mine the very foundations of existence. The fear that such liberty 
delivers up the keys of truth’s fortress into the hands of error is 
of little account. The profoundest error springs from the fact 
that people have not felt the need of freer thought and reasoning 
with themselves. All errors correct themselves, “Truth is never 
afraid of error. Truth fears nothing but treachery and self-deceit. 
Genuine errors are but halting-places on the road of truth. All 
dictation, all orders and prohibitions are delusive in this connec- 
tion. Liberty must act in absolutely unshackled alliance with 
jnquiry and the pursuit of learning. A man must possess it abso- 
jutely or have it not at all. A half freedom is bondage and nothing 
less. Religion of the highest type can not exist under such false 
freedom, for truth and genuineness are paramount in religion. 
Religion would rather die for her liberty than allow herself to be 
fettered into subserviency.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





A NEW RELIGIOUS OFFICE 


A” office analogous to that of superintendent of schools has been 


instituted by the churches of New Haven. The officer fill- 
ing this position is the first, thinks the New Haven Regzszer, to be 
“a general church-worker under the title of 
director of religious work.” A little more than a year ago, by con- 


certed action of the churches of the city, this step in organization 


formally emploved as 


for effective and practica) religious work was taken, and the experi- 
mental efforts have proven so successful that the office will now 
be put upon a permanent basis, “with a director whose natural 
abilities and education make it fair to call him an expert in the 
work.” Zhe Register, thinking that, church-wise, New Haven is 
thus placed “in advance of any city in the country,” gives these 


further facts about the man and the place: 


“In Rev. Harold Hunting the committee feels justified in the 
confidence that it has one of the best men for the purpose which 
the country can afford, and that under his direction, which it is 
hoped may be permanent, the churches of New Haven may make 
great progress and do powerful work. 

“Tt would be impossible in brief space to give more than the 
merest outline of the work which this director istodo. Thetimes 
of hit-or-miss, of desultory church-work, are no more. This is 
the day of church organization, not merely for the sake of organi- 
zation, but for practical results. The Sunday-school is no longer 
just a place where children may gather each Sunday, but a place 
where young and old shall learn the Bible as it is, and get the 
rudiments of experience in church-work, The church’s existence 
in the community can no longer be incidenta). It is there to make 
its bit of the world better in definite and practical ways, or it might 
as well not be there at all. The twentieth-century church is to 
reach people, high and low, rich and poor, in its legitimate field. 
Such work can not be done without organization. The pastor 
must have a helper, and he should be a trained helper, who can 
organize the Sunday-school and al! the other working forces, who 
shall know the best of modern methods and how to communicate 
them to others. This is a part of the work of the religious direc- 
tor. All the churches in the federation, some of whom could not 
afford assistant pastors and paid Sunday-school superintendents, 
are to have the benefit of his work. It only remains for the mem- 
bers of all the churches to cooperate, whereupon we shall see 
definite and broadly benefical results for the whole city.” 


MISSIONARY WORK SOCIALIZED 


HE significance of the Pan-Anglican Congress lately held in 
London, so far as can be judged at present, lies in the fact 
that missionary equipment is no longer looked upon in any techni- 
cal way. This is the impression of an American observer who 
writes in Zhe Churchman (New York). “The missions of Chris- 
tianity,” he writes, “are, from the point of view of the Pan-Angli- 
can Congress, practically coextensive with Christianity itself.” 
The wide variety of subjects assigned to the various sectional 
meetings, and the broad scope of the discussions they actually 
stimulated, contrasted with “the missionary technic accepted as 
adequate forty or fifty years ago,” enforce this view. The writer 
continues: 


“The world is learning sympathy—not a sympathy of senti- 
ment, but a sympathy which means strenuous work in preparation 
and in execution. The missionary to-day does not go out with his 
confessional standards as he once did, simply dividing the world 
into the Christian saved and the heathen lost, expecting his work 
to be completed when the Bible has been translated, or when his 
converts have learnt the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments. The Pan-Anglican Congress, if it has done 
nothing else than this, has given unmistakable, undeniable proof 
that missions demand education, statesmanship, and wisdom, not 
piety or good intentions alone. Missionaries used to be held up 


to the world, perhaps with some justice, as examples of narrow- 
mindedness and unintelligence ; they must be looked upon now as 


having the same qualities in handling all the real facts of life as 
are Called for in the business world of to-day. The missionary is 


being taught to understand the complexities of national character : 
he is being instructed that the world of scholarship has a message 
for him, no matter on what remote edge of civilization he may 


dwell. 
“Missionary work is being revolutionized because it is being 


socialized. The part the Church is taking in this great forward 
movement for making the Kingdom of Christ a reality among men 


has been notably and forcibly revealed in the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress. In this is an achievement that passes beyond the bounds 


of any criticism of details. It thrusts into the background the 
question whether the Congress has settled permanently those 


features which count for success in great religious gatherings.” 


In summarizing the part played by American representatives at 
the Congress this writer observes that “the American Church 
shares with the Colonial churches the honors of the meetings so 
far as non-English members are taken into account.” That this 
was the point of view of English Churchmen may be seen, this 
writer thinks, from a remark of the London Guardian: “lf our 
visitors from the American and the Colonial churches were as 
much interested in us as we were in them, and as grateful for a 
closer friendship, then the Congress will have been of real service.” 
Of the part taken by American representatives the writer says : 

“It is impossible here to give a list of the Americans who pre- 
sided over meetings, were on the lists of prescribed speakers, or 


took part in the debates. We have already noticed how the 
Bishop of Massachusetts was selected in the place of Bishop Gore 
to act as chairman at one of the most crowded and popular meet- 
ings in Albert Hall, that which discust Christianity and Socialism. 
A sectional meeting practically assigned to the American Church 
was that on race problems in America. The Archbishop of the 
West Indies seems to have been the only speaker not a citizen of 
the United States. On such subjects as sweated industries, hous- 
ing and family life, Christianity and Socialism, the priesthood of 
the laity, the ministry of men and women, church finance, men’s 
societies and brotherhoods, the comity of missions, race problems 
in China and Japan, the convictions of the American Church, were 
worthily and effectively presented by numbers of speakers, either 
in prepared papers or informally in debate.” 


The opportunity was offered “direct and immediate,” we read 
further, “for members of the American Church to measure them- 
selves by standards different from their own, as well as to make 


real contributions positively from their own point of view to Pan- 
Anglican thought.” Or matters affecting the intellectual life and 
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interests of the Church, however, “it is to be regretted that the 
Congress was obliged to recognize a truth so often plainly brought 
out in recent vears, that leadership in the field still remain absent 
from the Church in America.” We read in continuation : 

“It is true that in the section that discust Christian philoso- 
phy Christian Science was taken up by more than one American 
speaker, and also, that on the subject of agnosticism and panthe- 
ism the Bishop of Rhode Island and Dr. Hayes, of the General 
Seminary, were both heard. But on such topics as Christianity 
in relation to Eastern regions, Christianity and science, the criti- 
cal study of the New Testament, the presentation of Christian faith 
to non-Christian minds, literary work in connection with foreign 
missions, no American representative appears to have taken part. 
The debate on ‘Things Essential and Non-essential’ was almost 
entirely left to England and its colonies. Dr. Grosvenor, of New 
York, seemed to be the only American who participated. He put 
himself on record frankly and plainly in favor of freedom of 
scholarship and intellectual research.” 


CAN RELIGION BE TAUGHT IN OUR 
SCHOOLS? 


HOS who believe in religion as a natural expression of human 
experience must devote themselves to the development of 
the ideas of life which lie implicit in our still new science and our 
still newer democracy. In these efforts the question of the relation 
of religion to our system of education only can be solved, thinks 
Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia University. People soconvinced, 
he declares, “must interest themselves in the transformation of 
those institutions which still bear the dogmatic and feudal stamp 
(and which do not ?) till they are in accord with these ideas ; and 
in performing this service, it is their business to do what they can 
to prevent all public educational agencies from being employed in 
ways which inevitably impede the recognition of the spiritual im- 
port of science and of democracy, and hence of that type of religion 
which will be the fine flower of the modern spirit’s achievement.” 
Only so much of practical direction does this writer offer toward 
the solution of the vexed problem of teaching religion in the pub- 
lic schools. His paper in 7he Hibbert Journal (july, Boston) is 
a philosophical examination of the question with a view to ascer- 
taining whether such teaching could be fitted to the already estab- 
lished pedagogical conceptions that underlie our school work. 
Tho the conclusions are mainly negative, it may interest our read- 
ers to see how the difficulties present themselves to the mind of the 
philosopher. The first difficulty is stated as belonging to the 
nature of religion. Thus: 

“We have got to teach something as religion, and that means 
practically sowe religion. Which? In America, at least, the an- 
swer Cannot be summarily given even as Christianity in general. 
Our Jewish fellow citizens not only have the same ‘hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions’ as the Christians, but, 
like them, they pay taxes, vote, and serve on school boards. But 
we should not be very much better off even if it were a question 
of Christianity alone. /Ji’Azch Christianity? Oriental in its origin, 
it has been Latinized and Germanized, and there are even those 
who have dreamed of humanizing it.” 

The problem is complex, he asserts, “as respects the process of 
learning, of coming to know.” He asks; 

“What shall knowledge of religion as an outcome of instruction 
mean to-day? Shall it mean the conversion of character into 
spirituality? Shall it mean the accumulation of information aééué 
religion? Or are there those who still believe in some magic 
power resident in memorized words, phrases, and facts of trans- 
mitting themselves into personal insight, the development of fun- 
damental mood, and the formation of permanent attitudes toward 
experiences ?” 

The problem still increases in difficulty when, we are told, 
knowledge is considered from the side of its method and from the 
standpoint of what it takes to get something worthy to be called 
knowledge. The writer asks: 
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“Can those who take the philosophic and historic view 
as a flower and fruition of the human spirit in a congenial atmo 
phere tolerate the incongruity involved in ‘teaching’ such an ou: 
mate and originally vital matter by external and formal methods ? 
And can those who hold that true religion is something externally 
imported tolerate any other methods? Is it not confusion to 5 
a reconciliation of two such disparate ideas? 

“Already the spirit of our schooling is permeated with the feel. 
ing that every subject, every topic, every fact, every profest truth 
must submit to a certain publicity and impartiality. Al] proffered 
samples of learning must go to the same assay-room and be sub. 
jected to common tests. It is the essence of all dogmatic faiths 
to hold that any such ‘show-down’ is sacrilegious and perverse 
The characteristic of religion, from their point of view, is that it 
is—intellectually—secret, not public; peculiarly revealed, not 
generally known ; authoritatively declared, not communicated and 
tested in ordinary ways. What isto be done about this increasing 
antinomy between the standard for coming to know in other sub- 
jects of the school, and coming to know in religious matters? ] 
am far from saying that the antinomy is an inherent one, or that 
the day may not come when religion will be so thoroughly natural- 
ized in the hearts and minds of men that it can be considered pub- 
licly, openly, and by common tests, even among religious peop!e. 
But it is pertinent to point out that, as long as religion is conceived 
as it now is conceived by the great majority of profest religionists, 
there is something self-contradictory in speaking of education in 
religion in the same sense in which we speak of education in topics 
where the method of free inquiry has made its way. The ‘relig- 
ious ’ would be the last to be willing that either the history or the 
content of religion should be taught in this spirit; while those to 
whom the scientific standpoint is not a merely technical device, 
but is the embodiment of integrity of mind, must protest against 
its being taught in any other spirit.” 


of religion 


As to the “teachers” these further questions are asked : 


“Where are the experts in religion ? and where are the authorita- 
tive teachers? There are theologians; do we want theology 
taught ? There are historians, but I fear the day has not come 
when the history of religion can be taught as history. Here pre- 
cisely is one of those fields of clarification and criticism where 
much Jabor needs to be done, and where the professional) religion- 
ist is one of the most serious obstacles to reckon with, since a 
wider and deeper historic knowledge would overthrow his tradi- 
tional basis. 

“There are preachers and catechists, but, unless we are com- 
mitted to some peculiar faith or institution, it is not exhortation or 
discipline of this sort that constitutes religious instruction. There 
are psychologists ; but is introspection our aim? There remains, 
indeed, the corps of faithful, more or less well prepared, hard- 
working, and hard-worked teachers, This brings us to the crux’ 
of the whole matter. Is religion a thing so specialized, so techni- 
cal, so ‘informational’ that, like geography or history or grammar, 
it may be taught at special hours, times, and places by those who 
have properly ‘got it up,’ and been approved as persons of fit 
character and adequate professional training? ...... 

“We do not find it feasible or desirable to put upon the regular 
teachers the burden of teaching a subject which has the nature of 
religion, The alternative plan of parceling out pupils among relig- 
ious teachers drawn from their respective churches and denomi- 
nations brings us up against exactly the matter which has done 
most to discredit the churches, znd to discredit the cause, not per- 
haps of religion, but of organized and institutional religion: the 
multiplication of rival and competing religious bodies, each with 
its private inspiration and outlook. Our schools, in bringing to- 
gether those of different nationalities, languages, traditions, and 
creeds, in assimilating them together unon the basis of what is 
common anda public in endeavor and achievement, are performing 
an infinitely significant religious work. They are promoting the 
social unity out of which in the end genuine religious unity must 
grow. Shall we interfere with this work ? shall we run the risk of 
undoiag it by introducing into education a subject which can be 
taught only by segregating pupils and turning them over at special 
hours to separate representatives of rival faiths ? This would be 
deliberately to adopt a scheme which is predicated upon the 
maintenance of social divisions in just the matter, religion, 


which is empty and futile save as it expresses the basic unities 
of life.” 
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PAY OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


T is not strange that the possibility of teaching seldom presents 
] itself seriously nowadays to the best students in a large grad- 
uating class, observes the writer of a pamphlet just issued by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. “The 
fscal arrangements of the profession of college-teaching are just 
such as would attract a mediocre person who did not expect that 
in any other activity the world held out to him very much.” So 
the writer, President Pritchett, of the Foundation, states, without 
implying that the profession is filled with men of this stamp. He 
rather aims to enforce the fact that “the need for large prizes is 
pressing,” stating, by way of comparisons, that “good, plodding 
men who attend diligently to their profession, but who are without 
unusual ability, often obtain in middle life an income considerably 
higher than a man of the greatest genius can receive in an Ameri- 
can professor’s chair.” The pamphlet here quoted from contains 
the results of an investigation made for the Foundation into the 
financial status of the college professor in America and in Ger- 
many. His status in this country is presented in these words : 

“The average salary of a full professor in the one hundred lead- 
ing institutions varies from $1,350 to nearly $4,800, the average 
being somewhere near $2,500. In other words, the full professor 
in the one hundred institutions in the United States and Canada 
which are financially strongest receives on the average an 
annual compensation of approximately $2,500. These statistics 
show, in brief, that an American teacher who has gone through 
college, taken a_ post-graduate course, and prepared himself 
for thexprofession of teaching, may hope to obtain at the age 
of twenty-eight a salary of $1,250, at thirty-one a salary of $1,750, 
at thirty-three a salary cf $2,250, and at thirty-five—at which age 
the able man will have gained his professorship—a salary of $2,500.” 

On the other hand— 

“The German university professor may expect in time a far 
greater financial] and socia) reward than comes to his American 


colleague. He has, furthermore, a place of far greater security 
and with full protection for old age and for his wife and children. 


The German practise js particularly in contrast with that in the 
United States by reason of the fact that it includes a scale of re- 


muneration which can fit a wide scale of merit. The struggling 
privat-docent has a bare living, but the better known teacher may 


hope to get a financial return comparable with that of a well- 
established lawyer or physician. 


“On the other hand, there is a marked contrast in the length of 
preparation to which the German professor submits in comparison 


with that of the American. A German who possesses such ability 
that he may expect in due time to become a full professor and who 


prepares himself for university-teaching must expect to study until 
the age of thirty with no financial return, to study and teach asa 


docent till nearly thirty-six with an annual remuneration of less 
than $200, and to teach from thirty-six to forty-one with an annual 
remuneration of from $600 to $2,000, by which time he may become 
a full professor and will continue to receive his salary until his 
death. In other words, the road to a professorship in a German 
university involves a period of training and of self-denial far 
longer and more exacting than that to which the American pro- 
fessor submits.” 

The pamphlet states that tenure of office is becoming more 
secure, altho the American professor has not yet received the 
measure of security and freedom of expression which the professor 
in some European universities has. Appointments, it is shown, 
are made by trustees of the institutions, as a rule, upon recommen- 
dation of the president. Nearly all American institutions, accord- 
ing to the bulletin, have developed a system of inbreeding under 
which young graduates are appointed assistants and then advanced 
to instructorships, and later are promoted to the faculty. In 
striking contrast to this system is that in use in Italy. On this 
point the bulletin says: 

“When a vacancy occurs in an Italian university the Minister of 
Public Instruction advertises the vacancy in the journal of the 


department, and bulletins announcing the existence of the vacancy 
are posted in universities or in other places likely to attract the 


notice of possible candidates. Any person may apply for the 
position. His application must be accompanied by certain bio- 
graphical information, together with a complete statement of his 
record as a teacher and of his scientific or literary activities. His 
publications must accompany the application. All applications 
must be made within a certain date. 

“In order to decide between the applicants a jury is selected, 
the faculty of each university in the country being invited to vote 
for members of the jury, these being necessarily professors of the 
same subjects or of a kindred subject to that in which the vacancy 
occurs. Each faculty votes for five jurors. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction chooses five names from among the ten having the 
highest votes. The applications of the candidates are then turned 
over to this jury. They report to the M:nister three names in the 
order of merit, and the appointment is offered to the first; if he 
refuses, to the second; and if he refuses, to the third. In excep- 
tional cases the faculty of the institution in which the vacancy 
occurs may request the filling of the vacancy by a direct call to 
another professor of the same subject in another university. 

“In Germany, when a vacancy occurs in a chair, the faculty sub- 
mits nominations to the sovereign, who either approves one of 
those proposed or appoints a scholar of his own selection. Re- 
garding this the bulletin says: 

“*The professor, when appointed, is required to announce one 
public or free lecture course of one hour each week. He must 
also announce one private or fee lecture course, which may be 
from two to six hours weekly. These are the only obligations 
resting upon him. Other fee lectures he can announce at will. 
The professor has entire freedom in arranging his courses and 
choosing his own lecture subjects. ... His income is a total 
usually composed of (1) a salary attached to his professorship, (2) 
a personal supplement, (3) a residence or a residence indemnity, 
(4) all or part of the fees paid by the students for his courses, and 
(5) apart of the more general fees paid by students to the university 
(faculty fees, examination fees, diploma fees, etc.). The receipts 
from fees often exceed those from all sources combined.’ 

“His income has been computed to be about 50 per cent. 
greater than that of his fellows in the United States. As the finan- 
cial management of the universities is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment the head of the faculty has duties quite unlike those of an 
American college president, whose position is analogous to that of 
a railroad president and consists in carrying out the financial policy 
of the corporation.” 


In comment upon the situation with us the New York ZAvening 
Post remarks + 

“It is obvious from this bulletin that the professor’s salary suf- 
fers from the multiplication of educational plants and the needless 
duplication of instruction. For instance, Iowa contains six in- 
stitutions for higher edusation organically connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; their total revenue is about one-fifth 
that of the State university. Til) recently, four other colleges in 
Iowa were under Presbyterian control; their incomes aggregated 
the income of Haverford or Lafayette. Similar conditions are 
found all over the country. Such duplication is ruinous to scholar- 
ship and salaries alike. Ten institutions must hire ten differnet 
men to teach one subject, which might be taught by one man in 
one institution to much greater advantage. One annua) salary of 
ten one-thousand-dollar men would pay for two years almost any 
famous scholar inthe country. Even great universities are extrava- 
gant in duplicating instructors in recondite subjects, such as Old 
Portuguese or Icelandic; true economy would suggest an inter- 
change, In smaller institutions duplication means poor salaries, 
cheap men, poor instruction, cheap degrees, ultimately—discredit 
to the whole profession. One remedy for mediocrity in higher 
education is to prune away the starveling undergrowth of educa- 
tional plants, so that the remaining institutions may receive ade- 
quate financial nourishment. ...... 

“It is perfectly true, as President Pritchett says, that the attrac- 
tiveness of the teacher’s profession depends not upon pudding or 
praise, but upon the ‘love of teaching itself and the opportunity for 
scholarship.’ There is, however, a growing recognition that the 
best teachers and the best scholars, even, are men who have some- 
thing of the wisdom of this world. The best men will not care to 
sacrifice a library, Europe, the education of their children, to the 
love of teaching. If men of the abilities of a first-class lawyer or 
physician are to be kept in the universities, the financial status of 
the professor must improve at the upper end.” 
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“FIRST NIGHTS” AT THE METROPOLITAN 


HE vitality of Gounod’s opera may be estimated in some 
degree by Mr. Krehbiel’s assertion that “twenty-five years 

ago there was no opera in the current repertory comparable in 
popularity with ‘Faust.’” He might, he admits, be told that 
“neither is there to-day.” In which case he confesses that he will 
neither gainsay his informant nor permit the fact to give him heart- 
burnings. These observations occur in the course of some his- 
torical articles now running inthe New York 7yibune covering the 
twenty-five years of opera since the opening of the Metropolitan. 


In his treatment of the 





(July 25, 


“Mme. Nilsson had been thirteen years before the Americ 
public, and tho in this period her art had grown in dignity aoa 
nobility, her voice had lost the fresh bloom of its youth anq h 
figure had begun to take on matronly contours. Stil), she ssp 
great favorite, and hers was an extraordinary triumph the out 
burst of popular approbation coming, as was to ines dune pr 
pected, in the garden scene of the opera, Referring to My review 
of the performance which appeared in 7he 7rtbune of the next 
day, I note that till that moment there had been little enthusiasm 
After she had sung the scintillant waltz, however, ‘the last Pt of 
ice that had held the public in decorous check was melted, and an 
avalanche of plaudits overwhelmed the fair singer. Bousaans 
rained from the boxes, and baskets of flowers were piled over the 
foot)ights till it seemed 





first season, in the issue 
of July 12, it will be seen 
that tho “Faust ” and 
other operatic favorites 

are sti}} with us, the per- | 
sons that animated those 
works have all, save 
Mme. Sembrich, become 
merely memories. The 
first opera sung in the 
new house was “Faust,” 
and the Marguerite of 
that occasion was Mme, 
Christine Nilsson, a “ fac- 
tor of tremendous puis- 
sance,” declares the wri- 
ter, contributing to the 
popularity of Gounod’s 
work. He goes on in 
the reminiscent vein: 


“No singer who is stil] 
a living memory was so 
intimately associated in 


the local mind with Gou- 


nod’s masterpiece as she 


whose good fortune it 


had been to recreate the 











as if there was to be no 
end. In the midst of the 
floral gifts there was also 

handed up a magnificent 
| velvet casket enclosing a 

wreath of gold bay leaves 
and berries, ingeniously 
contrived to be extended 
into a girdle to be worn 
in the classic style, and 
two gold brooch medal- 
lions, bearing the profiles 
of Tragedy and Comedy, 
with which the girdle was 
to be fastened. The do- 
nor was not mentioned, 
but an inscription told 
that the gift was in com- 
memoration of the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan 
Opera House.’ Signor 
Campanini had spent the 
year before the opening 
in retirement, hoping to 
repair the ravages made 
in his voice by the pre- 

vious seasons at the 
| Academy of Music, and, 
[ regret to say, possibly 
his careless mode of life. 
His faults had been con- 











character of Marguerite 


when, on March 3, 1869, 


the opera in a remodeled 


CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
as Marguerite, 


mast sfe f; Who sang the part first in the Grand Opéra, 
he eshte Laven hk Paris, andin New York set the standard by 
he Meare LYTIGUe tO which for a long time all subsequent repre- 


the Grand Opéra _ in sentations of the character were judged. 
Paris. Coming to New 

York soon afterward, it was she who set the standard by 
which, for a long time, all subsequent representatives of the 
character were judged. With her, Mme. Scalchi (who never 
had more than one rival in the part of Siebel so far as New-Y orkers 
are concerned, viz., Annie Louise Cary) and Signor Campanini 
(the most popular Faust who has ever sung in New York) in the 
company, it was no wonder that the opera was chosen for perform- 
ance on the opening night at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
October 22, 1883. The opera was sung in Italian, no manager’s 
fancy having yet attained such a conception as that all operas 
ought to be sung in the languages in which they were composed— 
and might be; for this reason the names in the cast, tho given in 
their familiar French forms, may be transliterated jnto Italian if so 
they will better please the reader. The cast then was as follows: 
Marguerite, Mme. Nilsson; Szebe?, Mme. Scalchi; J/arrha, 
Mile, Lablache (whose mother had been expected to appear in the 
part, but was prevented by judicia) injunction); /aus/, Sig- 
nor Campanini; Valentine, Signor Del Puente, Mephistopheles, 
Signor Novaro.” 


The event as a strictly artistic performance is shown to have 
been not of the first importance. It “did not differ materially 
from many which had taken place in the Academy of Music when 
the same artists took part.” The principal artists had indeed 


“been heard in the opera many times when their powers were 


greater.” We read further ; 


spicuous for several sea- 
sons, and the hoped-for 


amendment did not dis- 
cover itself. ‘Occasion- 


ally the old-time sweet- 
ness, and again occasion- 


ally the old-time manly 
ring, were apparent in his notes, but they were always weighted 


down by the evidences of labor; and the brilliancy of the upper 
tones with which he used to fire an audience into uncontrollable 


enthusiasm was gone.’” 
The second night of the Metropolitan’s first season witnessed 


the American début of Mme. Sembrich in “ Lucia di Lainmer- 


moor.” lt was almost at the beginning of her career, she “being 


little known outside of Athens, where she made her début ; Dresden, 


SOFIA SCALCHI, 


as Siebel, 
Who never had more than one rival in this 
part so far as New-Yorkers are concerned, 
viz., Annie Louise Cary. 


where she had sung in German, and London.” “All the good 
qualities,” continues the historian, “which have since been ex- 
tolled hundreds of times by the critics of the New-York news- 
papers, were noticeable in her first representation.” Mr, Krehbiel 
turns back to the files of The 7yzbune to see what he wrote 
“while under the spell of her witching art,” and finds this: 
“«Mme. Sembrich is a lovely singer—lovely of person, of ad- 
dress, of voice; and her artistic acquirements, in the limited field 
in which Donizetti’s opera called them into activity, at least, are 


of the highest rank. Her style is exquisite, and plainly the out- 
growth of a thoroughly musical nature. It unites some of the high- 


est elements of art. Such reposefulness of manner, such smooth- 
ness and facility in execution, such perfect balance of tone and 


refinement of expression can be found only in one richly endowed 


with deep musical feeling and ripe artistic intelligence. She car- 


yies her voice wondrous}y ‘wel} throughout a wide register, and 


os 


en ee 
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from her lowest note to her highest there is the same quality of 
tone. It is a voice of fine texture, too ; it has a velvety softness, 
yet is brilliant ; and tho not magnetic in the same degree as the 
voices of other singers still before the puplic, it has a fine, sympa- 
thetic vein. It awakens echoes of Mme, Patti’s organ, but has 
warmer life-blood in it.’ os : ; 
«Of the musicianly qualities of this charming singer, recognized 
on this first acquaintance, we were to have a demonstration before 
departure which was in the highest degree surprizing, Sym- 
pathy for Mr. Akbey in 
his great losses, and ad- 
miration for the se)f- 
sacrificing manner in 
which he adhered to a)) 
his obligations to them as 
well as to the public, led 
the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Com- 
pany to offer him a 
benefit concert. At this 
entertainment, which was 
successful beyond any- 
thing that local records 
had to show up to that 
time, the profits amount- 
ing to $16,000, Mme. 
Sembrich sang an aria, 
then came upon the stage 
and played a violin obli- 
gato to Mme. Nilsson’s 
performance of the fa- 
miliar Bach-Gounod ‘Ave 
Maria’; again she ap- 
peared, and this time 
played a Chopin Mazour- 
ka on the pianoforte. In 
every instance she was 
the complete artist, and the public, who had been charmed 
by her witcheries as Mozart's Zerlina and melted by the pathos 
of her singing in the last act of ‘La Traviata,’ were at a loss 
to say if she had shown herse)f a greater artist In song or in 
instrumental music, as a pianist or violinist. It was not until 
many years after she had returned to Europe to continue her 
operatic triumphs in St. Petersburg, Madrid, Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin that } Jearned the story of her life and with it the secret of 
her musical versatility : how she had started life as a player of the 
pianoforte and violin with her father at dances in the houses of the 
wealthy folk in her native town in Poland, gone to the Conserva- 
tory in Lemberg to study the pianoforte, been taken to the Con- 
servatory at Vienna by Professor Stengel (then her teacher, now 
her husband), because there was nothing left in his system of 
instruction from which she could profit, and there been advised to 
study singing instead of the pianoforte with Liszt, as her proud 
teacher had fondly hoped. It was Professor Epstein who gave 
the world one of the greatest singers of our generation, but in 
doing so he robbed it of a pianist of doubtless equa) caliber. So 


far as | know, the story of Mme. Sembrich is without a parallel.” 


her 
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ITALO CAMPANINI, 


The most popular Fazst who has ever sung 
in New York. 





REAL LIFE AND FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


WO “commonly confused” tendencies of our time in literature 
ought to be clearly distinguished. So thinks (Mr, Richard 
Burton, the poet and essayist who defines these tendencies as “that 
which portrays grim and unpleasant aspects of life for the purpose 
of arousing serious discussion, and that which handles forbidden 
fruit for its salacious attraction.” One class is “represented by 
writers like Ibsen and Tolstoy; the other by a book like ‘Three 
Weeks’ 24 id genus omne.” To lump together these quite distinct 
Manifestations in a wholesome condemnation as is “frequently the 
mistake of well-meaning folk,” is “utterly unfair to the noble 
writers who wish to talk frankly of human life in books, in order 
that it may be understood and bettered by those living it.” Mr. 
Burton, writing in 7%e Bellman (Minneapolis), shows how some 
of the reading public view “the grave, great books that clear the 


socia) air.” Thus: 


“In Ibsen’s ‘An Enemy of the People,’ when Dr. Stockman 
learns that his town, a popular spa, is furnishing water to its 
patrons that is really contaminated, he would at once announce it 
to his fellow townsmen, that they may rectify the rottenness. To 
his intense surprize, being an idealist, he finds that because their 
pockets are tapped, they would hush up the truth, and, moreover, 
regard him as a nuisance, a public menace, not a savior at all. 

“The attitude toward Stockman is exactly that of a portion of 
the reading public toward the grave, great books that clear the 
social air. The commonest complaint heard against them is that 
they are ‘unpleasant’; as if unpleasant things were not salutary, 
at times. 

“Lurking behind this limited and deplorable view is the false 
theory of art which claims that it should be naught but ‘amusing,’ 
in the lightest and shallowest sense. ‘We can go to political 
economy or medicine for our preachments and our pathology,’ cry 
these objectors, and spontaneous applause always follows this ad- 
captandum appea). 

“Unquestionably, art should furnish pleasure, and literary art is 
no exception to the rule. But while it should be based firmly on 
the appeal to the esthetic sense and minister to our enjoyment, it 
is an absurd curtailment of the higher offices of art or literature, 
Not to allow it to instruct and enlarge and uplift, as well. Deny 
this, and, presto, you rule out of court most of the permanent mas- 
terpieces and masters of the world, [¢ is a child’s view rather 
than a man’s which ta)ks this nothing-but-the-pleasant kind of 
talk. And to yield to it is simply to emasculate literature.” 


There is in mankind a safe instinct, “which reacts from the im- 


pure, the suggestive, the base.” He continues: 


“Jt can always be trusted, whether found in the young or old, 
The unpleasant in a book which means evil for evil’s sake should 


be kept out of )iterature even as it should out of life, and there 
has been far too much concession to it in our time, whether from 


indifference, ignorance, or secret liking. A common trick is to 


pretend that the questionable piece of literature is in some way 


a good lesson, or so fine as art that its subject or license of treat: 
ment may be overlooked. The jail is none too bad a piace for the 


people who produce that kind of rot and then try to sugar-coat it, 














Copyrighted by ENiote & Fry, London, Copyrighted by Aimné Dopont, New York, 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH, 
Atthetime of her New-Vork début. At the present day. 
The musical history of Mme. Sembrich, says Mr. Krehbiel, is without 
a parale. 


And in time to come they will be put in jail far more freely than 


they are now. 


“Nor is it diffenlt to discriminate between literature that is 


sound and acceptable, tho it may be somber, and that which is 


unwholesome and specious, It all depends on two things: the 
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kind of author behind the book, and his aim as a writer; really, 
this simmers down to just one thing, since an aim is but the 
expression of a personality. Let us say, then, that if there bea 
really fine character with a noble purpose back of a piece of litera- 
ture, the result can only be good. Figs from figs and thistles from 
thistles, that is the law. The subject, as subject, has nothing to 
do with it. A fine subject can be smutted by a dirty author, and, 
contrariwise, the subject seemingly impossible can be so lifted up 
as to offer the world a superb spiritual lesson. 

“If this distinction could be generally made and the principle 
back of it grasped, a lot of flabby criticism of literature would be 
checked and books be read to more profit, with no diminution of 
the pleasure properly to be got out of them. 

“It all comes to this: there are two conceptions of literature 
fundamentally opposite; that which declares that form is every- 
thing and that it settles the question of literary worth; the other, 
which proclaims that substance as well as form counts, that not 
only technic, but height of intellectual and moral accomplishment, 
goes to the result which we call good, or great.or bad. Accept 
theory No. 1,and you admit as admirable much that is low- 
pitched and tainted. Stand by theory No. 2, and you let into 
the little demense, where the leaders walk, that only which is skil- 
ful and high. You conceive of literature in a way to make it of 
wide and beneficial influence among the children of men, and not 
the mere plaything of a cult. 

“In a word, you restore to a noble power its finer, larger impli- 
cation, lost sight of when attention is given alone to that which 
interests the craftsman and specialist rather than the general 
reader. And you kill forever the chance of the writer who would, 
under the pretext of art, dodge his moral responsibilities and de- 
base the standards of a high and worthy profession. Nor, it may 
be added, should the author who gives us the grim, even from the 
best of motives, forget that there is a time to laugh also in litera- 
ture, as in life. and that we need now and again the radiant sun- 
shine of good cheer in some tonic volume that, looking aside from 
the tragic, sees the glad and tells the truth about it.” 


ROSTAND’S NEW PLAY 


HE sensation of the coming theatrical season bids fair to be 
the production of Rostand’s new play in verse with the title 
of “Chanticleer.” The sensation promises to be international, for 
rumor has it that simultaneous with the first production in Paris 
will be its presentation in English in London and in New York. 
It is now eight years since Mme. Bernhardt brought out Rostand’s 
previous drama, the Napoleonic play called “ L’Aiglon,” and the 
interval has been spent by the author, so reports have it, in de- 
stroying and rewriting various versions of the new drama. To 
these acts he was Jed, says an account in 7he Daily Mail (Lon- 
don), by jealousy of “his reputation as the greatest dramatist of his 
generation.” The world’s rights in the play have been secured by 
Messrs. Jean Coquelin and Hertz, the managers of the Porte 
Sainte-Martin Théatre, in Paris, for which they have paid $50,000 
on account of the author’s royalties. Not only in the matter of 
price is the play unique, as the following shows : 


“ Its title, ‘Chanticleer,’ gives an index to its character, but would 
hardly convey the fact that not a single human being figures in the 
cast! This is comprized entirely of birds and animals, the ordi- 
nary denizens of a farmyard, in which the scene of the play is laid. 

“The common farmyard cock is the hero of this poetic drama, 
and a fine hero, too, since M. Coquelin azvzé is to interpret him in 
Paris. The golden pheasant is the heroine, and, when it is added 
that its gorgeous plumage will conceal the personality of Mme. 
Simone le Bargy; that M. Jean Coquelin is to growl poetry as the 
old watch-dog, and that many actors scarcely less renowned on the 
boulevards are to assume disguises no less fantastic, it is apparent 
that all the ingredients of a very pretty plot have been selected. 

“Into the details of the story it would be unfair to enter at pres- 
ent, but it may at least be hinted that the plot hinges on the 
jealousies of this animal kingdom. In spite of the limitations with 
which he has here surrounded himself, M. Rostand has woven 
around his fantastic scheme a web of poetry, of drama, and of 
philosophy which all who have been privileged to hear it unhesi- 
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— declare to be a unique piece of dramatic literature—ex. 
~quisit 7 Wri 5 ¢ i j . 
a y written, and ordered with an amazing sense of dramatic 
“The mental hurdles which the dramatist has set Up are ; 
work, however, compared with the physical impediments ihe ee 
has set in the path of the actors. Not merely have they to i 
personate birds —they must be as such. Only the actor’s face pee 
voice will be left to him, but in spite of apparent difficulties 


2 ever 
one concerned looks forward to a triumph.” y 





THE FIRST ISRAFLITE SENIOR 
WRANGLER 


T HE Senior Wranglership at Cambridge, the highest academic 


distinction attainable at an English university, was this year 
awarded to a Russian Jew named Selig Brodetsky. The award, 
to be sure, was shared by him with a young Englishman ; neverthe- 
less, the honor is the more remarkable, thinks the New York Sun, 


for in asense seldom paralleled he has been indebted to himself 
alone for every step in his upward progress. The son of a poor 
emigrant from Odessa to East London, he could not speak English 
when he arrived in England at the age of five. From the start, it 
is said, he has been handicapped by the extreme indigence of his 


family. His course up to this time, his twentieth year, is thus 
traced in 7#e Sun: 


“We are told that he first began to acquire the rudiments of an 
education at the Jewish Free School in 1895, which he left five 
years later with a scholarship which secured for him five years’ 
tuition at the Cowper Street Central Foundation School. In 1902 
he was placed first in all London for the London County Council 
Intermediate Scholarship, altho he was the youngest student who 
at the time presented himself for examination. His success en- 
titled him to a five years’ scholarship at Cowper Street School, 
and three years later he passed the Cambridge Senior Local exami- 
nation, obtaining a prize of £10 and another scholarship of £40 
annually for three years. In the same year (1905) he gained the 
Senior Antony Death exhibition, tenable at one of the two chief 
English universities for three years, the exhibition being worth 
£60 a year for the purposes of education and £30a year for the 
expenses of outfit. In August of the same year he passed the 
Board of Education Honors Mathematics examination, winning 
the bronze medal for the highest place in the first division of the 
first class, besides securing first-class honors in physics at the 
intermediate examination for Bachelor of Science and the first 
place in the Senior examination for Cambridge Locals, which 
carried a prize of £12. Soon afterward he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, holding at the time the Senior Death exhibition 
already mentioned (£90), a senior London County Council scholar- 
ship of £40 and a mathematical scholarship of £60, each tenable 
for three years, the three collectively amounting to £190 a year. 
How he profited by his opportunities at Trinity, Cambridge, is 
sufficiently attested by his attainment of a Senior Wranglership. 
We take it that when all the conditions and disabilities are con- 
sidered this must be recognized as one of the most notable achieve- 
ments ever credited to a young man in the field of science. 

“We shall follow with interest the future career of this Jewish 
Senior Wrangler. Will he go into politics and strive to follow in 
the footsteps of his coreligionist Benjamin Disraeli, who never 
had any such educational advantages ? Will he enter the bar and 
emulate the professional triumphs of Farrer Herschell, the son of 
a Polish Jew, who, however, was converted to Christianity and 
married the daughter of an Edinburgh merchant ? The religious 
tests then applied to undergraduates prevented Farrer Herschel] 
from matriculation at either Oxford or Cambridge, but he obtained 
a B.A. degree at London Univeristy. After being called to the 
bar he became successively Queen’s Counsel, Recorder of Carlisle, 
Solicitor-General, and Lord High Chancellor, a post which he twice 
occupied. 

“Or will the first Israelite Senior Wrangler devote his remark- 
able talents for the higher mathematics and for scientific investi- 
gation to the field of astronomical or physical research ? What- 
ever the choice that he shall make, we may be tolerably certain 
that Selig Brodetsky will be heard from again.” , 
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IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


“ WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY?” 


Joun Corin, author of ‘An American 
at Oxford,’’ and who has been dramatic 
critic of two New York morning news- 
papers, has recently published in Boston 
a book under the above title, which at this 
season should be of interest to many par- 
ents. Mr. Corbin does not aim so much to 
answer the question definitely as to furnish 
his readers with specific information about 
several colleges from which to form their 
own conclusions. Nor does he write of all 
the prominent American colleges and uni- 
versities, but rather of certain typical ones. 

Princeton, which is described as ‘‘a col- 
legiate university,’’ is declared not to be 
in any real sense of the word a university 
at all, nor likely to become one. While it 
has departments dealing with special tech- 
nical courses, they together do not include 
more than two hundred of the students. 
It is the aim of Princeton to cultivate not 
science, but the man, each pupil being 
dealt with ‘‘as an individual from the 
outset.’’ Mr. Corbin quotes the remark of 
a prominent leader in the faculty that 
Princeton ‘‘ takes boys out of the world, 
dominates them for four years, and returns 
them to the world grown men, formed, as 
well as nourished, by their alma mater.” 
Princeton lies in a town which ‘‘never 
would have existed except for it,’’ secluded 
among green meadows and beneath blue 
skies, nature having ‘‘predestined it to 
the purity and healthiness of college life.” 
The ideal of student life there is ‘‘ organized 
democracy.’”’ Even social life is one vast 
democratic organization where each person 
has an equal chance for all desirable dis- 
tinctions. A boy of humble parentage 
may go to Princeton and ‘‘by mere virtue 
of character and ability do everything and 
be everything.’’ Allin all Mr. Corbin finds 
no institution of learning which has ex- 
celled Princeton ‘‘in inspiring its under- 
graduates with manly simplicity and ear- 
nestness.”’ 

Harvard, of which Mr. Corbin is a grad- 
uate, is called ‘‘a Germanized university,” 
where the dominant spirit is ‘‘an austere, 
even sacrificial, devotion to pure science.” 
It teaches all the recognized arts, sciences, 
and professions, many of the departments 
being of the first rank, and all of them 


strong. But this was not always true of 
Harvard. It was Charles W. Eliot who 
transformed it from ‘‘a typical English 
college’”’ into an institution which ‘‘in 
spirit and scope compares not unfavorably 
with the foremost universities of Germany.” 
It was in 1869 that Eliot became president, 
—‘‘a splendid, if portentous, figure; this 
young chemist of thirty-five took our oldest 
and largest university in his palm and has 
held it there with mastery unimpaired for 
almost forty years.” Out of a total of 
3.234 students at Harvard in the college 
proper, less than 300, ‘‘ or about onein eight, 
are pursuing either Greek or Latin, and many 
of these only select a single course or two.” 
Mr. Corbin states this fact as if with regret, 
pointing out the great need in America 
‘‘for an impulse away from materialism 
and toward higher standards of living— 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual.’’ At 
Harvard he finds a tendency toward a new 
goal, “‘the union of the spirit of pure 
science with that of the ripest humanity.” 

Michigan is ‘‘the Middle Eastern univer- 
sity,” but draws its students from the 
same number of States and Territories as 
Yale, and is now pressing Harvard close 
for first place, having in all departments 
4,571 students, or about one thousand 
more than Yale. From the outset Michigan 
has striven toward the German ideal of 
pure science, altho in practise ‘‘it has been 
obliged to give most of its instruction in 
technology and in the liberal arts and pro- 
fessions.”” Among State institutions it is 
remarkable for being ‘‘so broadly repre- 
sentative and so liberal,” and yet it is 
‘‘among the most chaotic of our univer- 
sities’: it has no ‘“‘dominant progressive 
policy.” ,. Two,factions prevail in almost 
every department—‘‘a group of older men 
remaining in control, and a body of younger 
men, filled with creative energy, who feel 
themselves hampered.”’ Mr. Corbin writes 
in detail of the results which have followed 
the abolishing of dormitories, in placing 
upon the townspeople of Ann Arbor ‘‘the 
responsibility for the manners and morals 
of the undergraduates.’’ Thirty-two fra- 
ternities and eleven sororities have in con- 
sequence grown up, while every year sees 
the addition of a new chapter. The result 
is the want of a social center and the pres- 
ence of flourishing saloons, of which there 


> 


are thirty-nine, all popular with students, 
because nowhere else do they find places 
where they “‘can enlarge their acquaintance 
beyond the fraternity world.’ There is 
crying need at Michigan ‘‘for a better 
ordered residential life.” 

Cornell is treated as ‘‘a technical univer- 
sity,”’ altho Mr. Corbin found this charac- 
terization resented by one of the deans. 
When Cornell was founded the older col- 
leges of the East had already preempted 
the field of liberal education, and hence 
there lay open to it ‘the great unoccupied 
field of technical training.’”? It is not 
wholly technical in its purposes, the present 
aim being ‘‘the arts, pure science, and-the 
liberal professions.” Along with utility 
go efforts to broaden character and deep- 
en culture. In its technical departments 
Cornell is rivalled by only one institution. 
The fraternity spirit is stronger there than 
at Michigan, and in consequence ‘‘the 
tendency toward general social life is 
weaker”; the fraternity-houses “‘more 
sumptuous and beautiful’? than perhaps 
are those of any other college or university. 
But even at Cornell there are signs of a 
revival of devotion to the humanities, a 
building devoted to them recently erected 
being ‘‘one of the very few educational 
edifices of real beauty in America.” 

Chicago is described as ‘‘a university by 
enchantment,” and as ‘‘the offspring of 
Yale’’; its primary ideal in instruction 
being ‘‘scientific culture.”” The great bulk 
of the teaching and the general life of the 
students Mr. Corbin found ‘‘intelligently 
conservative and in all ways sound.’’ 
Altho unfortunately situated, as are Colum- 
bia and Pennsylvania, in the midst of a 
large city, so that even the best fraternities 
have trouble in getting members to live 
in their houses, Chicago has done much to 
become ‘‘a school for manners and morals 
as well as for the mind.’ Mr. Corbin 
mentions certain sacrifices which have 
been made to get a degree as “‘little short 
of heroic.” Many students light street- 
lamps, take care of furnaces, wait on tables, 
and wash dishes. 

Wisconsin, ‘‘a utilitarian university,” 
lays chief stress upon immediate practical 
results. The university has become ‘‘an 
instrument of the State,”’ and in that sense 
ranks first among American institutions. 
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HOME OF 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


At one time the home of President Felton, and long the home of Prof. Andrew P. Peabody. 


A local satirist, commenting on this fact, 
said the ideal of Wisconsin was ‘‘not cul- 
ture, but agriculture.’’ Mr. Corbin came 
away convinced that Wisconsin is the one 
university ‘‘most immediately in touch 
with the spirit and needs of our time.” 
Steps have been taken to build dormitories 
which go far to make it ‘‘lead all its rivals 
in this widening, impending, and momen- 
tous reform.’’ The moral tone Mr. Corbin 
found ‘‘exceptionally sound’’ and the in- 
tellectual and social tone high, much of 
this being due to the character of the town, 
which has been known to call itself, not 
without some degree of justification, ‘‘the 
Athens of the West.’’ Wisconsin ought to 
have been the recipient of a large income 
under the Morill Act of 1862, but it proved 
‘‘faithless’’ to its noble trust. In this 
respect it stands in marked contrast with 
Cornell, which, through the foresight of its 
founder, now receives as a consequence of 
that act an annual income of $350,000, 
whereas Wisconsin receives only $12,000. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


Two features of the life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the lamented president of Welles- 
ley, are discust in interesting manner by 
her husband in the life of her written by 
him and recently published in Boston. One 
of these is the marriage itself, of which, at 
the time the engagement was announced, 
much was said pro and con as to its wisdom. 

Many friends of Wellesley argued strong- 
ly against the step. It was contended 
‘that in proportion as one develops capac- 
ity for public things he should treat his 
personal desires as matters of little mo- 
ment.’ It was added “‘that priests can not 
marry, and kings only those who are likely 
to promote the interest of the land.” Re- 
sponsibility, it was held, ‘‘carries with it a 
trust which can not be cast away at will,” 
civilization itself being founded upon ‘‘ded- 
icated lives, lives which acknowledged ob- 
ligation not to themselves or to other single 
persons, but to the community, to science, 
to art, toa cause.’’ These extremists asked 
also what ought to be ‘‘thought of the man 
who would tempt her from eminence to 
obscurity.” 

Compromises were suggested, one of 
them being that the marriage should take 
place, that the presidency should be re- 


tained, and that Professor Palmer should 
take up his residence at Wellesley, his Har- 
vard duties being within easy reach. One of 
the friends of Wellesley ‘‘offered to build us 
a house within the grounds there, and to 
raise a fund for the joint salary, tho this 
was hardly necessary her salary being at 
the time $4,000 and mine but $3,500, we 
should have been in easier circumstances 
at Wellesley than at Cambridge.’’ Of the 
reasons which moved Professor Palmer and 
Miss Freeman to decide upon the marriage 
in spite of all that has been said, Professor 
Palmer says: 


‘“‘In the view of both of us Miss Free- 
man’s work at Wellesley was already sub- 
stantially done. In another six years she 
could accomplish little more than any 
creditable successor. She had set the pat- 
tern, and quiet growth according to it was 
what was now required. Little further con- 
structive work was at the moment possible. 

‘*It seemed to Miss Freeman and myself 
that having faithfully carried the college 
through its pioneer period, she might be 
discharged from its waiting time; that the 
length of this might even be diminished 
and the coming of a period of expansion be 
hastened by the withdrawal of one so 
closely associated with its founder. Much 
of the aid she could now give might be 
given as well in private life as from the 
president’s chair. Of course she remained 
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on the Board of Trustees, a 
friend of the succeeding presidents. 
“But it might well be urged that ey 
during the waiting years, tho further re 
largement was impossible, her ennob 


nd was a close 


en- 


presence could ill be spared. | thought 
however, that so subordinate a benefit to 


the college should properly give way 
demands of her health. It will be eee 
bered that she broke down during her first 
year at Wellesley. I did not think it safe 
that such exhaustion should continue. It 
was better even for the college that she 
should help it henceforth in other ways. 

‘‘I had no idea of closing her career 
Those who protested against this were 
quite right. Talents so obviously meant 
for mankind no one had a right to seize for 
himself. ‘Not mine—I never called her 
mine.’ Only on condition that I could give 
her enlargement, not confinement, was [| 
justified in accepting her sacrifice and 
bearing her away to my home. Yet [| 
thought our critics a little dull not to per- 
ceive the vast increase of powers which 
love, home, ease, and happiness bring. 
Until these fundamental needs are supplied 
everybody, in my judgment, is only half 
himself. It is absurd, then, to look on 
these with suspicion and exalt a public 
career in contrast, when these are the very 
means by which that becomes rich and 
strong. The public person is not one being, 
and the private another; for the worth of 
public leadership is pretty exactly pro- 
portioned to the wealth of the personal 
nature. Soit had hitherto been in her case. 
To carry that wealth still nearer to com- 
pleteness was my happy oOffice.”’ 


The second point to which reference is 
here made is the question whether Mrs. 
Palmer’s life had been shortened by the 
pace at which her race was run. 


Professor 
Palmer says: 


‘‘Mrs. Palmer was an extremely busy 
woman. The amount of work she bore was 
enormous, and the diversity of it no less 
remarkable. Since a large proportion of it 
was connected with some sort of leader- 
ship, it brought upon her great respon- 
sibility, and taxed her bodily and mental 
strength to the utmost. Her domestic 
cares were not less than those of ordinary 
women, nor less exquisitely performed. She 
did the usual amount of housekeeping, 
sewing, visiting, receiving guests, look- 
ing after the sick and poor, and attend- 
ing social functions. 

‘*On the whole it may be said that from 
girlhood to the grave, with only brief in- 
tervals after marriage, her powers were 
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kept under incessant tension. 1 
then she was often judged harshly. Was 
not her career simply another instance of 


Naturally 


headlong and ill-regulated zeal? Did she 
not by example encourage repose-needing 
women to undertake what was excessive 
even fora man? Powers like hers should 
have been treated with respect and guarded. 
Was not her wastefulness sure to result in 
early collapse? And when her death before 
the age of fifty startled the many who 
needed her, these doubts were doubled and 
the inquiry was inevitable whether it 
would not have been wiser to continue 
longer at a slower pace? I hope every 
reader of my book has been asking these 
questions. This is the place to'answer them. 

‘‘No one will affirm’ that her life in col- 
lege or in her early years was ideal. It 
contained twice too much work and jonly 
half enough refreshment. It was attended 
throughout by crushing anxieties. Had 
her health been properly regarded at this 
time, she might have eradicated some of 
the physical weaknesses she inherited and 
so have greatly lightened the labors of 
later years. That she did not do so, how- 
ever, was not her fault. The exactions of 
those years she did not choose. They were 
laid upon her by poverty. She had an 
education to gain, a living to earn; and) 
she accepted their hard conditions as cheer- | 
fully as have hundreds of other young men 
and women. I wonder that she passed 
through them with so little physical dam- 
age and drew from them such refinement 
and charm. 

‘‘Nor do I see any signs of carelessness 
in the Wellesley time. During her teaching 
there the disturbed conditions inseparable 
from the starting of a new college over- 
worked all its faculty, utterly breaking 
down its leaders—the founder, the presi- 
dent, and herself. She alone*showed such 
sagacity in methods of restoration that she 
was soon able to return to work and accept 
the presidency; her chief hesitation in 
doing so being the doubt whether she ought 
to expose herself to new exhaustion. Once 
having decided that the college was more 
important than herself, she was.obliged to 
give herself wholly to its demands. Yet 
even then she studied protective measures. 
She kept a horse and took regular exercise. 

‘Like everybody, she had her times of 
weariness. The accident described in my 
twelfth chapter brought permanent dam- 
age. But neither this nor any previous 
fatigue had any influence in shortening her 
life. She died of a rare disease, intus- 
susception of the intestine, a disease 


against which no precautions are possible. | My, Sargent’s Travel School mid " 


Its causes are totally unknown. Many 
physicians believe it to be congenital, and 
all those consulted agreed that nothing 
which she had done or left undone could 
in any way have hastened it.” 


THE DEFECTS OF COEDUCATION 


Julius Sachs, professor of secondary ed- 
ucation in the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, contributes to The Educational 
Review (May) an article on what he calls 
‘The Intellectual Reactions of Coeduca- 
tion,’”’ in which he contends that radical 
changes are impending in coeducation as 
now provided in American colleges. Such 
a modification of existing methods of in- 
struction is needed, he says, ‘‘as will carry 
to fruition the special gifts of women, 
stimulate them to independent genuine 
thought, and participation in the greater 
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Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. Quiets the nerves. 
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summer camp in the Ontario woods, Canada. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and 
business. Art, Music. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Ask 
about self-help scholarships. C. L. MELDEN, Ph.D., Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boylston Street 


Chauncey Hall School =st2>\ished 84. Pre 
for MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


and other scientific schools. Each teacher a specialist. 
HaGaR and Kurt, Principals. 


De Meritte School 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Prepares boys cepooteliy for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the New England Colleges. 
EpWIN DE MERITTE, PRIN. 








Sails Oct. 1st for eight months in Europe. Individ- 
ual instruction in all usual school subjects. Efficient 
preparation for college. 5th year. Prospectus, 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass 





for wholesome boys. Individual in- 
patent Thor ou h pre Jation for college 
or scientific schools. Athletictraining. For 
catalogue, address EVERETT STARR ONES, 
Headmaster, Box L, West Newtoa, Mass. 


The HIGHLAND 


Military Academy 


Worceséer, Alass. 
Established in 1856 
A School that appeals only to the earnest and desir- 
able boy. Affordsto its pupils an excellent family, 
school, military and athletic training, Graduates ad- 
mitted to Harvard, Yale, Mass. Inst.of Technology, 
and all other first-class institutions, Ideal health re- 
cord, Strict supervision, 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton,D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. 
Please address for all particulars, 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster 











KINGSLEY SCHOOL, "8s=x tres 


NON-MILITARY. COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

22 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. La: gym- 
nasium, running track, diamond, tennis courts, football 
course. For information on the spirit and method of the 


school, curriculum, and other points of importance, see the 
1908 catalogue. Address J. R. CAMPBELL, MA, Headmaster 





Jersey Coast Summer School Vit F*4 


A School of Tutoring. Third year. Individual instrac- 
tion in freshman year, college preparatory, lower school 
and general studies given at any ome on the Jerse 

Thorough preparation forthe Fall examinations. Booklet. 
Expert tutors also provided during the winter for New 


York and vicinity. Address P. O. Box 37, West End, N. J. 





Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys "sxn¢* 
Prepares for all colleges. Strong faculty of professionally trained 
teachers, Supervised athletics. Military drill. Send for Year Book. 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, 
96 College Ave., New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Recently Principal of State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 





New J ERSEY, MonrTo.uarr, 43 Walden Place. 
Montclair Academy 724,}2%%,224%,2™° 


: headmaster. Military 
organization. Gymnasium and swimming pool. ‘* Your 
Boy and Our School” is a little book which will interest 
parents, no matter where their sons are educated. 

JouN G. MacVicar, A.M. 


Matawan (N.J.) Military Academy 


Thorough instruction in small classes. Strict discipline. 
Handsome Lem with modern improvements. Gym- 
nasium, Beautiful grounds of 7 acres. Artesian well 
water. 30 miles from New York. $400 per year. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 
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Splendid group of modem build- 
ings among the hills of New oa 
Jersey; strong faculty; home 
refinements for boys and girls; elaborate modem 
equipment for laboratory work, art and music 
(a pipe organ); high moral standards. College 
preparatory, modern languages, music and other 
courses, gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rates very moderate 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

35th year opens September 23d. For catalog address 

Jonathan Magie Meeker, Ph.D., President. 
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Worcester Academy 'Sey.'5, 98. 


> Few preparatory schools have so extensive an equipment as Worcester Academy. t is further dis- 
tinguished among schools of its class for the number of boys it has prepared for college, scientific school or 
business. These boys represent wholesome development of mind and body—the result of effective methods. 
Eight buildings, including the new ‘* M ” containing a noble recreation hall and a large swimming 


Megaron, 
ampus of 12 acres. New 


pool. Special laboratories, superb dining hall, admirably equipped infirmary. 
central heating and electric light plant. Physical training equipment includes @ fine gymnasium, five-lap 


cinder track, oval, eight tennis courts. Illustrated catalogue will give a better idea of the spirit of the school. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


Cathedral School 
ro) aap ee OF bbe! 


The Lon 
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BERKELEY—COLUMBIA 


SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


CONSOLIDATED 


Preserving the best features of both schools, and 
permitting advantages impossible in either singly, 
viz: more exact sub-division of classes—more thor- 
ough college preparation— broader and more attract- 
ive system of field and indoor athletics—larger mil- 
itary corps—manual trainine—valuable sub primary 
department, conducted on_kindergarden lines for 
children four to six years of age. 














Island Diocesan Church 
ool for Boys 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Rt. Rev. Frederick Burgess, D. D., 
President of the Corporation. 
Thorough preparation for college. To 
every boy is assigned a separate room, 
Location only 18 miles from New York 
City. Superior athletic facilities—gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, baseball and 
football fields and cinder track. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 
| WALTER RANDALL MARSH, Headmaster 








“From Primary to College.” 
Send for catalogue containing full details, | 
EDWIN FOWLER and J. CLARK READ 
Headmasters 
72d St. and West End Ave., NEW YORK 




















SOMES SCHOOL Burro nool £2 


FOR 
ughs School sovs 
For thirty boys. Superior teaching: an ideal home and 











22 West 45th Street, New York City 
free outdoor life. Personal instruction. Unusual advan- Primary, Grammar and High School Depart- | 
ments. Athletics, Gymnasium and Swimming | 


Pool. The right kind of training for every boy | 
whether he goes to work or goes to college. 
For Catalogue, address | 
CHARLES E. BURROUGHS, 


MAMARONECK, N. Y, 

, ES Beautifully located 
Trinity School for Boys ofr aa Soon 
Exceptionally well fitted to give thorough preparation for College, 
Scientific School or Business. Home and religious influences of the 


tages for young boys, Yearly charge $600. 
resident Eliot, of Harvard, says of Mr. Somes's boys: 
““T know no better evidence of the good quality of a sec- 
ondary school than these young men have supplied.” 
We have abundant means for recreation and sports, but 
our unusual success in training boys has come from our 
ability to arouse in them scholarly ambition and interest 
in study. or catalogue, address 
ALBERT SOMES, A.M., Aurora, N. Y, 


Peekskill Academy 


76" Year begins Sept. 22. Over 3.000 Former Students. 
College Preparatory. Cottages and Dormitories. 
Enrollment UPPER SCHOOL, (Ages 15-19) 118 
-208) LOWER SCHOOL, (Ages 11-14) 41 
For catalogue address 
2RINCIPALS, Lock Box D, Peekskill, N. Y. 





Ti 


he WwW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
n Designed and equipped for young bos 
Repton School rritients teurtece, 300 tet clove 


aged seven to fourteen. 300 
tion. Buildings modern, 


costing over $100,000 
nasium, Athletic field. Cinder track, 
mer Camp. 


Rates $400 to £500. 


Waban School 


For Boys i2@to Is. 
small private school most 





eet eleva- 
Filtering plant. Gym- 
Manual training shops. Sum- 
Address The Headmaster, Box 546, 





REV. J. H. PILESRURY, AM. 
Box 147, Waban, Mass, 

The b 

of all. May we tell you why? 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL for BOYS 


22 Linden St., Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
unique schotl Catalogue and illustrated 





A books sent on request 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


(See advertisement on back cover page). 


| Opens October ist. 


| Limited to thirty students. For catalogue apply to 


Headmaster 





highest order. Individual instruction and personal attention. The 
Boy’s capacity sets the only limitation to his progress, the very best 
Mathematical training, Special care given to young boys. Careful 


attention to physical development, out of door games. 


Horsemanship. 
Highest Reference ve 


LYLBURN 


THE WILSON SCHOOL 


A high-class fitting school for Eastern Universities, 


Address, Rev. W. H. C. 





BENJ. LEE WILSON, Headmaster, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





/ 
rightest boy needs the | 


others. Catalogue. Rev. W. L. Evans, M.A., Scarsdale, N.Y. 








ST. DAVID’S HALL 


Thorough preparation of boys for College or Business. | 
Modern methods. Limited dea) surroundings. 


Strongly indorsed by Lord Kelvin, Bishop Potter and 





Worrall Hall Military Academy 


Ideal homeboarding schoo). Locationhealthful. Over- 
looking famous Highlands of the Hudson. Accommoda- 
tions and educational facilities first-class. Prepares for 
College or Business, Primary Department, | Lilustrated | 
Catalog. Address Principal, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SUMMER TUTORING 


Country life, Boarding and day pupils. Visiting tutors. 
Riverdale Schoo), Riverdale, N.Y. (Tel. 248 Kingsbridge., 











¥ sities. 


the cost 
$380.00. 
address the 





Chamberlain Military Institute 


. ‘1 ’ 

A high-grade military school for boys and young men. One of the Regents 
Academies of the University of the State of New 
Substantial brick t V a 
f physical development receive the fullest attention. This school is endowed, making 
Jow in comparison to the same advantages elsewhere. 
Fifty-eighth year begins September lf, 


RANDOLPH, N. Y. 


York. Admits to leading Univer- 
buildings of a magnificent site. Moral, mental and 
Annual) charge 
1908. For illustrated catalogue, 


COMMANDANT, Box H, Randolph, N. Y. 








eae’ — : 
| brings into their lives.’ 


ceases 


{this subject are ‘‘based on an experience 
social work of life.” His conclusions on 
of many years ir the teachi a 

° ” c ve mang of boys and 
girls. 

_ When the scheme of coeducation was 
| adopted in our colleges, some thirty years 
ago, there was assigned to it, he says.“ a 
social and political significance that is in 
fact, alien to it” Coeducation was then 

) accepted ‘‘ 


as the most obvious, the cheap- 


\est way of satisfying the just demands of 
| women that ey be given every intellec- 
tual opportunity they crave for.” He ad- 
mits, and says it is admitted generally and 
1s beyond cavil, that ‘Swhere in school and 
college the sexes compete in identical work 
the women have maintained themselves 
creditably in almost every line of intellec- 
tual effort, and have in various departments 
surpassed the male students,’’ 
At the same time the grave question has 
arisen whether coeducation “‘furnishes the 


aeeicenan 


best means of advancing the intellectua) 
welfare of the woman.”’ Is it best, in fact, 
for women to ‘‘duplicate the effort and 
pursuits of young men when other subjects 
for which they are particularly fitted are 
still ignored’? In the struggle to secure 
the best methods for preparing the young 
man for the problems of life, girl students. 
as matters now stand, ‘“‘are dragged along 
into the fray for better or for worse.” Iden- 
tity of methods exists not only in co- 
educational institutions, but in colleges 
specially set apart for women; 





even the 
latter colleges duplicate ‘‘all the shortcom- 
| ings of the collegiate instruction for men.”’ 
Mr. Sachs believes that the need for 
| great modifications in college courses for 
' women ‘‘is fully realized in more than one 
instance, but each individual head of a 
college seems reluctant to incur the odium 
that at first attaches to a radical change of 
front.” A change, however, must come, 
when there will be ‘‘a recasting of the 
scheme of studies so that the educated 
woman can bring to bear her scholarship, 
her insight, her inborn possession of taste 
and tact, on provinces of the social life in 
which men will always be tyros.”’ 

Already he finds in colleges, wherever 
the elective system permits, that a kind of 
voluntary segregation has taken place, in 
that ‘‘young men are withdrawing from 
courses which are the favorite choice of 
the girls—the literary courses; male stu- 
dents discarding them as feminized.’’ He 
regards this as unfortunate for young men 
because they can ‘‘ill afford to ignore the 
influence that good literature-teaching 
Mr. Sachs’s general 
conclusion is as follows: 

‘(The time has come, I believe, to base 
a rational educational scheme upon an 
analysis of girl nature; it should recognize 
their potentialities, their methods of 


‘thought, their defects, and their merits; 


should strengthen, control, direct their 
energies. Contrast the girls as a class with 
the boys, and they have livelier fancy, 
quicker perceptions; they memorize more 
read ly, and forget more easily; they are 
intellectually more precocious and less per- 
sistent; they prefer generalizations to the 
inductive processes of observation. By 
proper educational methods develop their 
excellences, make their weaknesses yield to 
watchful teaching.” 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


In connection with the article by Julius 
sachs, outlined above, some statistics| 
bearing on the present condition of} 
women’s colleges in this country, as given | 
in [he Educational Review (June),, are 
timely. They are presented by Clyde 
Furst, also of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Here are some of 
she statistics : 

‘Wellesley has 1,209 students from 45) 
States and Territories and 6 foreign coun- 
tries. Even with Beebe Hall, a new dor- 
giitory recently opened, about 200 students | 
must find accommodations outside of the 
college residences. Of this year’s freshmen 
sq per cent. came from public and 33 per 
cent. from private schools, the_ large 
majority entering on certificate, Thirty- 
five graduate students are registered, 26 of 
whom are graduates of Wellesley; the 
remainder represent g other colleges. One 
fellowship and 30 graduate scholarships are 
offered annually. 

‘Smith College has now an attendance 
of 1,482 students as compared with 1,389 
in 1907 and 1,213 in 1906. Special students 
in music and art only are no longer ac- 
cepted. Most students enter by certificate, 
and the college feels that ‘‘every year the 
advantages of well-ordered certificates over 
examinations become apparent—the judg- 
ment of conscientious and competent 
teachers is less likely to err than the judg- 
ment formed from hurried written exam- 
inations.” One-third of the students come 








BETTER THAN GOLD 
Food That Rebuilds Body and Brain, 





“1 owe a debt of gratitude to Grape-Nuts,” 
writes a W. Va. young lady, ‘“‘and I am 
glad of this opportunity to pay a little inter- 
est on it, although the debt itself I can never 
hope to remove. 

“4 few years ago I broke down from 
over-work and improper food. I was then 





was to enter college the following year. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
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South. Boys from 


develops obedience, 


Tutorial system. Sta) 











MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
345 Boys from 45 States fasf session. Largest Private Academy in the 


Government Academies, or Business, 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 5 , drac . 
prover bially healthtul and bate, Gry, bemckn yacumtaisads of the —— 
eral apring Waters. High moral tone, Parental discipline. Military (raining 


equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic par 
encouraged. Daily drillsand exercises in open air. Bore 
caltnre and refinementonty desired, Personal individual instruction by our 
New $75,000 pb; pilarde pro man gm os fi f. Charges $860, 
x arracks, * e » 

Handsome catalogue tree. Address, Sr ns tre _ 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va, 


TAUNTON 


10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 


*ure min- 


health, manly carriage. Fyne shady Yawn » expensively 


man rte 
from jee. ny of | 


Academy forty-eight years od, 











The Washington School for Boys. 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful { 
educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strong 


faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds. Ye. k on request. 


ar-Boo 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 4047 Wisconsin ‘Ave, 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


Vath year opens Bent. Wth, 1908. For catalogue and views 
address ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL ;¥; 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet by reason 
of endowment the tuition is only $400. A new building will 
be opened in September. 

REY. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 











MAINE, Farmington. 
The Abbott School 07575 {hs romantic lite | 
ceptional home building. Forty boys to eight teachers. 
A private Pullman, under charge of a Master, to and from 
Boston. Gymnasium. 
GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH, Head Master. 
MAPLEWOO A successful school, near 
Phila, Wakes up Boys to 
duties of life. Prepares 40 boys for college or busi- 
ness. 47th yr. Fine large gym. Dept. for Little Boys. 


Pleasant summer home, with tutoring optional. 
J. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, Prin. Box 79, Coneordville, Pa. 


° 6lst year. An 
Todd Seminary for Boys. fiia7stictt 
near Chicago. Designed especially for boys of the public 
schoo) age. Located in the most elevated town in Illinois. 








. Send for prospectus, and come and see us. 
NOBLE HILL, Prin. Woopstock, ILLINoIs 


in a preparatory schoo) and my fondest wish Ro serious sickness in 60 years. We educate the whole 
# 
| 


“But about the middle of the term my 
health failed, and my brain refused to grap- 
ple with the subjects presented to it. Fi- 
nally, my eyesight giving way, I was taken 
from the school and sent to my grand- 
mother’s in the country, with orders not to 


open a book while I was there. | 


“The dear old lady tried every way 10} 


console and nurse me back to health, but it 
looked like failure until the day she brought 
back from town a box, which, had its con- 
tents been pure gold, would have been of 
less value to me than the little golden-brown 
granules which it actually contained. 

‘‘T did not care about being experimented 
on at first, but that was before I had tasted 
Grape-Nuts with Grandma’s rich Jersey 
cream. . Q 

‘Oh, it was too good to stop eating, And 
I never have stopped, for I still have Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast. 

‘‘In the course of a few weeks I was back 
at school again, my health so entirely re- 
stored that I was almost a new gir). 

‘‘f am now in my junior year at college, 
president of my class, and expect to take an 
A. M. degree next year. My good health 





has continued, and my eyes, having been 
strengthened by the general build-up of 
my whole body, enable me to study all I 


wish.’’ ‘There’s a Reason.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | 


Mich. Read ‘'The Road to Wellville,” in| 


pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one) 
appears from time to time. They are gen-| La 
| 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Bunker Hill Military Academy 


26th Wear. The Residence Military School of the 
West. Complete and thorough, combining the best fea- 
tures of the best schools, preparing for Colleges and for 
Business. {Illustrated catalogue free. 
Col, 8. L, STIVER, Ph.D., Supt,, Box D, Bunker Hil), 1). | 
\ 





{S YOUR YOUNG SON |. 


to be sent away from his home into the life 
of a boarding school? Here is one of 
which you should know something. Its 
life, its methods, its personality will appeal 
to your heart and your judgment. Let me 
send you the book that describes them. 


_The boys number twenty-eight, from ten to 
sixteen years; no LW boy is received after 
he has reached his fourteenth birthday, Each 
boy has a separate room. 

The price for one school year is $600. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


FREDERICK 8S. CURTIS, Yale ‘69, Master, 
Brookfield Center, Conn. Box 37. 


THE CHOATE SCHOOL 
Walli 


Connecticut 
A New England Preparatory School, with a Lower Schoo) 
for young boys. A catalogue will be sent upon application 
with addresses of those who know the School’s work and 


character. GEORGE €, 8ST. JOHN, Headwmuater, 








STaMForpD, Connecticut. 


THE KING SCHOOL 


Cottage System. Six boys in euch residence, under the 
personal care of a master. Thoro reparation for 
college, scientific school or business. Address 

ALFRED OC. ROBJENT, HEADMASTER. 





Connecticut Literary Institution 


SUFFIELD. CONNECTICUT. 
Endowed School for Boys. Located in beautiful New 


England village. Buildings remodeled, 76th year opens 
Sept.15th RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Principal. 


RUMSEY HALL csnnecicur 


A SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR YOUNG BOYS. 








__.THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 

Kast Greenwich, KR. if, Founded 1802. Certificate | 
admits to college. Genera) course. Strong faculty. New 
gymnasium and dormitories. Basket ball, bowling alleys, 
tennis and all sports. Separate department for young 
boys. Foundation permite the low rate of $860. New | 
catalogue. Address Chas, Alford Stenhouse, M.A., Principal. | 


RuHODE IsLanDd, PROVIDENCE. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Stands for simplicity—thoroughness—self-reliance. 
College Preparatory ; Separate School for younger boys. For informa- 


tion, address SETH kK. OIFFORD, Pa.b., Frineipal, fox Hf, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 














MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


Wheaton Seminary ? Young Women 


REY. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 


74th year begins Sept. 16th, 1908. Endowed. Certificates | 
to college. dvanced courses for high-school graduates | 
and others. Artand music. Native french and German. | 
New dining hal) and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
etc. Steam and electricity. Healthful location within | 
30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY. Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the 


Secretary will be at the school on Wednesdays of July 
and August. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 


The Whittier School ‘for Girls 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Broad traming. Ideal 
Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For catalogue, 


\ address Mrs, ANNIK BRACKETT RUSSKLL, Principal 





CURTIS-PEABODY SCHOOL | 


507 BEACON STREET |. Boston, MAss. | 
Course for girls from 9 to 19 


Small Classes. Gymnasium. Catalogue | 


The Gilman School for Girls | 





Corporation controlled by Harvard professors who instruct in Rad- | 
cliffe College. Courses of study planned for each pupil. Prima y, 
Academic and College preparatory. Basket-ball, tenms, Radcliffe 


Boston attractions. Address 


gymnasium and swimming-pool. ; 
Cambridge. Mass. 


Miss RutuH Corr, Head Mistress, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls 


38th year. Healthful location. College Preparatory. 
Modern equipment. Catalogue on request. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
Th ~ ® Intermediate, college preparatory and 
e eminary post-graduate courses. Special course 
for those not going to college. Beautiful and healthful location. Gympa 
sium and all outdoor exercises, Rates $300, For catalogue, address 
Mus. Cuanrorre Comerock Gray, BD, A.M, President. 


Pe I. 
— 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 


. 
sell Seminary 
(See advertisement on back cover page). 


Miss ANABLE’S SCHOOL 18hd Pine St, Phila Pa. 


60th year. Academic. College preparatory and Specia) 
Courses in English. Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr methods. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
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Greenwi 
The Ely School for Girls is one 


only 50 minutes from New York 
designed for the school. Perfect 


out in beautiful walks and gardens 


Catalogue containing ful] information 


Le oreo rs Ra ONE 


whe Ely School 


country. It gives the best possible mental, moral and physical training to 


its students. Beautifully located, overlooking Long Island Sound, and 


College Preparatory and general course. Modeling, drawing, choral and 
sight singing included in every grade. Grounds 25 acres in area, laid 


courts, Gymnasium. Athletics under experienced Director. Sllustrated 








ch, Conn. 


of the best equipped schools in the 


City. Building new and specially 


sanitation and pure water a feature. 


and containing tennis and basket bal) 


sent upon request. 










“WASHINGTON, D. G., iol Connecticut Ave, 


Laise-Phillips School ,.» O23 S2"souen Miss Bang S ano Miss Whiton 


Elective or College Preparatory. Two years’ collegiate 


course for high-schoo! graduates. Art, Music, Native Lan- 
guage Teachers. Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 
Mrs. J. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS, Principal. 





Disraicr or CoLumpsa, Washngion, 9b Florida Ave, N. W. 


Gunston Hall 
A beautiful Colonial Home School for Young Ladies. 
Tilustrated catalogue. 
Mr. AND MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principals. 
Miss E. M. Cuark, LL.A., Associate Principal. 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven 
acres. Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Golf and other out-door sports. Health- 
ful location; artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals, Drawer 841,Washington, D.C 








ST. MARGARET’S meateioa ewe | 


A church school for Girls. College preparatory. General and Elect- 
ive Courses, Music and Art, Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, 


Smith and Woman's College, Baltimore. Fine opportunities for 


physical development. Prices moderate. Catalogue. 
Mrs. HELEN Hotmes Van WINELE, Prin. BurFa.o, N, Y, 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL sth YEAR 


College Preparatory and Home School for Girls. 
ALICE DUFOD R, A.M. (Columbia), Principal, YARMOUTH, ME. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS 
Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 
Address Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 








Residential and Day School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Colleges. 
Upper House for Graduates and Advanced Students, 


Unexcelled Musical Department. 
Complete Academic Course leading to Graduation. 


Summer Camp in New Hampshire, “Birch Cliffs.” 
733-735 Madison Ave., N. Y., one block from Central Park. 


THE PURDY SCHOOL White Plains 


Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades. The 
Misses Purdy will receive a limited number of girls in 
their attractive home. Bus connects with school-house. 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 
| Briarclify Manor, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Little Girls, Kindergarten, 
| Primary, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 
Address Box 53. Briarcliff Manor, for circulars. 


New Yours, Briarcliff Manor, 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls. 


The next school year will open on Thursday the 8th of 
October, Terme $1,000 per year, Address 


Miss Mary ALIcE Knox, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’sSchoo) Sihs 


Classical School. Music, Art, Languages. Advantages of 

the city. Home care and socia) jife. Specia) and regular 

studies. Physical culture, riding, and out-door exercise. 
ymnasium. Annex in Paris. Summer travel. 

















INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 


New York, Pelham Manor 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM HazeEx, Principal 


School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908. POR Grexg, Half hour from New York 


MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


MISS BAIRD’S HOME SCHOOL 
For Girls 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
One hour from New York City and 
five hours from Boston via N. Y., 
N. H., and Hartford R. R. Country 
air, Ideal environment for study 
and recreation. Broad culture. 
Real training of dy, mind and 
manners. Home life simple, yet 


inspiring, tending to 


develop each girl into 

a useful and attractive 
member of the family 
and of society. Separate 
house for girls under fif- 

teen. Intermediate, Academ- 
ic and. College Preparatory 
classes. Superior advantages in 
Music, Art, and the Languages. 

For catalogue address 
MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, 
Principal. 


















i McKay, Miss 8. L. Tracy, 
a ee Associate Principals 


The Homestead School ais 


(Ineorporated) 
Formerly Mrs. Loucks’ Resident and Day School 


ADVANCED ENGLISH A FEATURE 





College Preparatory; also Elective Courses in Music, English, Art, 
and Modern Languages. Individual attention in home and classroom. 
A homelike School where morals and manners receive equal consider- 


ation. Athletic sports enconraged. Beautifully located in an attrac- 
tive residential suburb. FLUSHING, NEW YORK CITY. Year Book 
on application. MRS. A.C. D. LOUCKS, Prin. 


GIRLS COLLEGIATE PREP. 
39 West o6th Street, N. Y. City 
REGISTERED ALL COLLEGES 


DR. E. LYELL EARLE, Principal. 
AUGUSTE S. EARLE, B.M., Directress. 
College Preparatory, Languages, Music, Social Forms 
\and Functions. Also Teacher’s courses, Kindergarten 

| Primary children’s classes, Write for Catalogue, 








from private, two-thi 

’ ed irds fr * 
schools. Four-fifths come from Massa qc? 
setts, New York, Illinois, Connecticut . 
Pennsylvania; but 32 other States aon 
5 foreign countries ” 


are also repres 
3 e 
Three-fourths are Congregutiee ett 


Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Uni 
Tians, the remaining one-fourth aa ~ 
seventeen other denominations. Thana 
\9 graduate students, all but 1 graduat 
{of Smith. om 
‘“‘“Mount Holyoke College, whi 
ch . 

brated its seventieth anniversary ie 
vember, has now 711 students from wie 
States and 3 foreign countries; 70 per cent 
being from Massachusetts, New York, and 
Connecticut. There are 6 graduate. sty 
dents in residence, and the college offers 
annually 4 fellowships of $500 each for 
graduate study elsewhere. There are 10 
officers of administration and instruction 
The endowment of $800,000 was increased 
during the year by $8,000 only, the presi- 
dent pointing out that, while graduates of 
women's colleges are loyal and generous 
it is only seldom that they have contro] of 
large wealth, 

_ “At Vassar the attendance has been 
limited since 1g05 to 1,000 students: 

. . y 

of this number during the present year are 
graduates. The endowment of the college 
1S $1,300,000; the income from one-quarter 
of this is applied to scholarships. In ad- 
dition, $3,000 is annually available for 
loans to needy students. The tota) num- 
ber of alumnz is now 2,939. 

( 

“At Bryn Mawr there are 434 students 
representing 22 States. One-third of the 
qt graduate students in residence come 
rom 29 other institutions. Of 390 grad- 
uate students in residence since the open- 
ing of the college, 171 have been holders of 
fellowships; 31 of the present number are 
fellows and scholars. The college offers 
each year 4 European fellowships, x Of 
them founded in 1907; 11 fellowships and 
1 research fellowship, the latter founded 
in 1907; 11 graduate fellowships; and 32 
undergraduate fellowships. All students, 
except those whose homes are near the 
college, live in the six halls of residence. 

‘*‘At the Woman’s College of Baltimore 
there are 340 students, two of them grad- 
uates. The staff of instruction numbers 
41 persons. The endowment is $649,000; 
$217,000 having been added during the 


year. The college provides annually 2 





fellowships, and the alumna 3 for grad- 


uate study at some university.” 


THE NEW METHODS IN EXAMINATIONS 
FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCES 


Several years having now passed since 
the formation of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, a statement of the 
methods pursued by it and the results 
achieyed will interest many readers. Under 
this system, it has no longer been necessary 
for a student desiring to enter college to 
take an entrance examination at a par- 
ticular college. After he has been exam- 
ined by this Board, and has satisfactorily 
passed, he may enter any college he may 
select from among practically all in this 
country. By this system he may be exam- 
ined either in his home town or in some 
town quite near, thus avoiding a long 
journey to the college he has in mind. The 
system has worked admirably—has, in 
fact, exceeded the enthusiastic hopes of its 
originators. 

The Examination Board was first or- 
ganized at a meeting held in Columbia 
University, New York, on November 17, 
1g00. The specific aim of the meeting 
was to secure the simultaneous examina- 





tion, at many selected places and under 
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one general faculty, of candidates for ad-' 
quission to the various colleges. 

At first the Board designated itself as the | 
College Entrance Examination Board of | 
the Middle States and Maryland. \t was 
composed in the first year of presidents 
or deans of colleges in those sections of the 
country only, but with these presidents 
and deans were associated representatives 
of the secondary schools. Fifteen colleges 
were represented during the first year, with 
five representatives from secondary schools. 
President Low, of Columbia, was president 
of the first Board, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler was secretary. Under these auspices 
the Board was organized, and the exam- 
iners and associate examiners for 1901 
were appointed (27 in all). The exam- 
iners were charged with the duty of fra- 
ming questions, and with the preparation 
of a syllabus of instructions for the 
guidance of readers who should read and 
mark with rating the answer-books of 
the candidates. 

The questions, having been prepared, 
were submitted to a general committee, and 
by it were passed on. The examinations 
(in Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, and 
Physics) were held in the week beginning 
Monday, June 17, 1901, when a total of 





DROPPED COFFEE 


Doctor Gains 20 Pounds on Postum. 





A physician of Wash., D. C., says of his 
coffee experience : 

“For years 1 suffered with periodical 
headaches which grew more frequent unti) 
they became almost constant, So severe were 
they that sometimes J was almost frantic. 
I was sallow, constipated, irritable, sleepless; 
my memory was poor, I trembled and my 
thoughts were often confused. 

“My wile, in her wisdom, believed coffee 
was res onsible for these is and urged me 
fo drop it. I tried many times to do so, but 
was its slave. 

“Finally wife bought a package of Postum 
and persuaded me to try it, but she made it 
same as ordinary coffee and I was disgusted 
with the taste. (Limake this emphatic be- 
cause I fear many others have had the same 
experience, ) She was distressed at her failure 
and we carefully read the directions, made 
it right, boiled it full 15 minutes after boil- 
ing commenced, and with good cream and 
sugar, I liked it—it invigorated and seemed 
0 nourish me, 

‘““That was about a year ago. Now I have 
no headaches, am not sallow, sleeplessness 
and irritability are gone, my brain clear an 
my hand steady. I have gained 20 Ibs. and 
fee) I am a new man. 

*““T do not hesitate to give Postum due 
credit. Of course dropping coffee was the 
main thing, but I had dropped it before, 
using chocolate, cocoa and other things to 
No purpose. j 

**Postum not only seemed to act as an in- 
vigorant, but as an. article of nourishment, 
giving me the needed phosphates and albu- 
mens. This is no imaginary tale, It can be 
substantiated by my wife and her sister, who 
both changed to Postum and are hearty 
women of about 70. 

**T write this for the informationand en- 
couragement of others, and with a feeling of 
gratitude to the inventor of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
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| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS } 





MISS BEARD’ 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
COLLEGE, PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 


Berkeley Avenue ange, New Jersey 


THE NEWARK SEMINARY 


Newark, N. J. A home school for a limited number of 





The Frances Gilman School £2; 


Terms moderate. Open entire von Fall term begins 
Sept. M1ss LOW 
Lin, . o™.¥ "New York. 


MISS HESS’ FRENCH SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies 


For Supplementary Study (18 years). 
Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, France. 





girls. College preparatory and special courses, Music | Care REY, Da, MOTTET, 47 West 20th Street, New York 


and Art. 15 minutes from New York. Certificate admits 
to 5 a ig colleges. Terms $500. Catalog. Address 


ANNA FRANCES WHITMORE, Principal 





The H. Thane Miller School -F: ans Frenchy number. 


A strictly limited home schoo). Co))ege Preparatory and advanced 
courses. Special advantages in Languages, ~ erates: rye Music 
and Art Preparation for Foreign Travel. Athletics 





CRANFORD. N.3- Miss Richmond's 


College Preparatory and Residence School, 


Physica) Culture, Native 
ench, Music, Dancing. 





iss Townsend’s School for Girls 


MNS. PARK SHIT MUGLER” oc “MISS ela “Couese { COTES, PREPARATORY AND GENERAL OQURSE 


PARRY, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, hw. 


PARK PLACE, NEWARK, N, 








| COEDUCATIONAL }}} COEDUCATIONAL 











NStiINIc of 
(Hnsiea} Art 


Of tbe City of Rew Work 
ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED, 


FRANK DAMROSCH, 
DIRECTOR 
53 Fittb Ave., Cor. 12th Street 
An advanced school of music in all 


branches for talented students, 
Catalogue by mail. 





Children 
Educated 
at Home 


Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

Daily Jessons and detailed 
courses of instruction with 
WOOKS and Materials, whereby 
children from six to twelve 
years of age may be educated 
at home by parents, teachers 
or governesses according to the best modern methads 
and under the guidance and supervision of a school 
With & national reputation for training young children. 
For saaesac“9 — sample lessons address 

HILLYER, Headmaster 
10 W. chess ‘Street Baltimore, Md. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


New England Conservatory of Music 


ee advertisement on back cover page). 





*“*A School for those who wish to study art seriously ”’ 
INSTRDCTORS 


A. B. WeNzZELL E. M. ASHE 
—_ F. M. DuMonp BLENDON CAMPBELL 
Oy FLETCHER Ransom GEORGE BREEM 
m: For Prospectus apply to 
<a NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Reaavdway and B81) Street New Vork 


L OF Mind, Body, Voice—has led in 
SCHOO methodsof teaching speaking for 
EXPRESSION 2¢¢. Came to headquarters. 
Dr. Curry’s new books “FOUNDATIONS? 99 y aaROwsth” a 


dress the Pres, 8. 8. CURRY, Litt.D, 
301 aa. BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 926 Temple Building 


The National School °F ELOCUTION AND 


Thore a" chartered echool tit Blocution om “america; 
orough instruction in Public Reading, Oratory an 
Dramatic Art. Pall term opens Oct. 6. oy Catalogue for the 
asking. Addresi © REGISTRAR. 


THE BEN GREET ‘PLAYERS 


Summer Season Open Air Plays. For Winter Plays, etc., 
address care of SANGER JORDAN. Empire Theatre Bldg., 














d) N.Y. City, Mr. Greet will open a studio } for acting Oct. 19th 





Cushing Academy fanciuce: 


An endowed school, located among the hi))s. Graduates 
in thirty colleges and scientific schools. Students from 
20 states and foreign countries. Gymnasium, Athletic field. 


Co-educational. #280 ayear, Address H. S, COWKLE, Prin, 


THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY }* 
Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake 


Endowed co-educational nat rend school for college pre- 
uration, under nd tuition $250 of ds. Strong Christian 
foros oy Board and tuition $ acity 75. For catalogue 


address WALTER HALLOCK \ WOOD, A.B., Principal. 
GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the heart of the Green Mountains. Oo educational, 
eneral an ge Preparatory courses. 
courses in Art and » Modern buildings. ; 


a hietic t training. Fie reduces cost to $200 a year. 
¥ DO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, Vt. 


Chicago Kindergarten Anstitute 


Regular, special, and advan rrespond for 
particulars, 40 Scott Street,’ Chicago, Sot: 














Seguin (School | 


For the Training of Children of 


Arrested Mental Development 
Twenty-Eighth Year 


Limited to 25 educable pupi)s. Girls under 20, boys 
between the i of 5 and 14 years (no e ileptics, no 
insane), Twelve experienced teachers, Five govern- 
esses. Large grounds adjoining so-acre park. 

Summer School at Bloomingburgh, New York, from 
June 2gth to Sept. gth, 1908, 


Pamphlet on application. 


370 Centre Street, Orange, N. J. 








Home School for Backward and 
Nervous Children 


circular and particulars address 
THE SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL, BR. F, D, No, 4, 
Newburgh, N. ¥. 











New York, New York City, Central Park West and 63d S¢, 


Ethical Culture School. 287, Shp), tor 
Kindergarten and Elementary, Hi School and College 
Preparatory, and Normal Training ‘Departments Music, 

Physical Training Festivals. Parents are invited to 
visit the school. Catalogue. FRANKLIN C. LEWIS, Supt. 


New York School of Philanthropy 


Courses in Technical and Practical Preparation for Social Work P y, 
Kinds. Credit for Higher Jegrees for College Graduates, Tuition 


Charges Nomina). Opportunities Wrexcelled. Write for Cus ular, 
School year begins September 28th and ends May 28th. Addre: 


School of Philanthropy, 289 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City 


HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Perfect appojntments for all grades. Physical Education Building 
open on Saturday, Out-ofdoor clubs, Afternoon study-hour in the 
Elementary School. Open Monday, September 2)st. Cirenlars sent on 
application. Samuel T. Datton, Supt., B’dway and 120th St., New Vork 














PROCTOR ACADEMY 4z%3: 


In the New Hampshire mountains. Co-stnertional, Pre. 
pares for college or business. College certificate. New 
Gymnasium. Small endowment. Entire cost $250. Under 





Unitarian auspices, Coming Fe FARK, Principal 
P. ’ 


Pennington Seminary. 9! Olassical. Scientific, Eng: 


Commereia} 
tic Science and hennal Srainteatenvann rt, Elocution, 
Music, including Pipe Organ. Summer Camp for boys, 
Separate Ho Home Junior Depart rtment, Tist session opens Sept. 
375, and no extras. For catalogue, addres: 

FRANK MOO v AsMes D.D., Pres., Box R, Pennington, N.J . 
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973 applications was received. 


Exami 
na- 
tions were held at ( : 


17 points in the Uni 
it 
States, and at 2 (L aden and Dresden) ro 









Sweet Briar, 


Sweet Briar College Virginia 


A new college for women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr, founded through the 
bequest of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams. Full college course leading to degrees, and also two years’ 
p eparatory course. New and magnificent buildings. The college is located on the main line of the Southern 
Railway. bat a few hours’ rnn from W ashington. Itis unsurpassed for “inn com- 
fort and heauty of surroundings. The third year opens September 17, 1908. Catalogue 


and views sent on application to p> WARY K, BENEDICT, President, Box 111 - 









Europe. As may be surmised, there wa 
no effort to limit the places of e x 
to the Middle States and Maryl: 
inations taking place at points 
Hampshire to California. 


xamination 
and, exam- 
from New 
As one result, as 
| Many as 34 colleges, not represented on the 
| Board, formally advised the 


their willingness to accept the 





secretary of 


Board’ S ex- 
aminations ‘as satisfactory substitutes for 


their own. Substantially ev ery college 


| and 
scientific school in the United States could 
in consequence be entered by means of 


having passed these uniform examinations 
When the rated answer-books came back 
to the secretary’s 


manently recorded, and certificates were 


office they were per- 








Wesleyan 
Female 


College 
Oldest and Best 


Wesleyan 
Conservatory 


of Music 
Largest and Best 





MACON, GEORGIA 
COLLEGE IN CLASS A, FIRST GRADE OF ne nama 


Schools of Art, Exprenion and Physical Culture, and Business, same standard. 
Climate mild and salubrious. Discipline liberal but careful. 
ee and matriculation fees, school year, $237. 


le Campu ecord unsur- 


Am S. 
Board (standard l i I a 
gone hen (si —_— room) nel inclu ling hg t, el and | laundry, 
DU PONT pe 9 ines 








issued to candidates. With few excep- 
tions the certificates were mailed by July 3. 
Nearly 60 per cent. of the answer-books 
were rated at 60 or above, on a scale of 100. 

The expenses of the Board for the first 
year (some $6,000) were met by a special 
contribution, in the form of advances made 
by the cooperating colleges, and by exam- 
ination fees. The latter (at $5 each) could 
not be charged in a majority of cases the 
first year, since students had already made 


MISCELLANEOUS 
































COLLEGE 
Co ATT Le 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


THREE HUNDRED BOARDERS~—representing twenty-six states. Varied courses. Faculty, 
thirty specialists with American and European training. Ideal location in Piedmont region of 
the South, near Atlanta, Ten buildings with all modern conveniences and elegant np 

™ Fifty new pianos, two pipe organs. Chapter houses for sororities. Gymnasium and athletic 

‘ field. Outdoor games. Expenses, $500. Paris branch, erty soilios in September. § 
’ Summer School June 24.—Send for CATALOG 


Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York 
is glad to give information concerning 
its work to any one who is interested. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
ome EDMANDS ME RRILL, D.D., go PRESIDENT 

















SPARTANBURG, S$. C. 


\ 
800 feet above sea-level. 35 miles from WN 
Ridge Mountains. 61 degrees mean annual tem- 
perature. High-grade College for Women. Music 
Conservatory and School of Art. 
RoBeERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President 








Nir CENT" gi ar begins September 2 1 muxt | SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE 
TE EXPENS AS Distinguished for high scho- #200 to #300 per year. 


A beautiful College Home for Girls and 
Young Women, after highest Virginia Standards. Students from 20 
States. Preparatory, Advanced and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Elo- 
ention. Five Buildings. Gymnasium, Social Training. 46th Year-Book. 
ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M., Pres. Box 222, Petersburg, Virginia. 


ae perce ll and the tone essential to the best culture. 


For information, address REGISTRAR VINCENT B. 


New York 


FISK. 
74th Year opens Sept. 24- 
Morning Class, 9.30—12. 


University Afternoon Class. 3.30—6. 
Evening Class, 8—l0. 


Law School Degrees LL.B., LL.M., J.D. TWO POINT GOOD HEALTH 


Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., | Washington Sq., N. Y. | San Antonio Female College 


| $125,000.00 Building. Pipe Organ. San Antonio, Texas. 
WRITE BURSAR FOR: FREE CATALOGU 'E 











GOOD SCHOOL 








Virernia, Alexandria. 


ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY, Inc. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., near adiindben. Classics, 
Theology, Philosophy, Law, Medicine, Orientalistics. 300 
residence and correspondence courses. Open all year. 





For Women 


COTTEY COLLEGE ,,. 








Degrees. List and textbook free. Alexandria, Virginia. vada, Missouri 
Under management of founder 23 years, Ideal methods, phenomenal 

results. Unique buildings. Academic degrees. Courses in Art, Ex- 

MAS6ACHUSETTS, Boston. pression, and Domestic Science. Conservatory of Music — European 
ton University methods. Christianinfluence. Exclusive patronage, Reasonable rates. 





| Address Mrs. V, A. C. STOCKARD, President. 


(See advertisement on back cover page). 








® An ideal school for girls and young women, located on @ 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital. 
Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
educational institutions for which Washington isfamed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; re- 
fined associations; sight seeing systematized; social 
advantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and 
i} College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on 
} Request. 
= . MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. KF. Washington, D. C. 
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Study Languages at your Home! 


We give complete correspondence courses in Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian—also Latin and 
Greek, prepared by well-known linguists. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Rates es pec ially reasonable. 
Write to-day for Catalogue D, giving full information 
regarding each course and easy payment plan. 

CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
The Language Correspondence Schools, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 

Please send free catalogue on the language before which I have 

marked a cross, 
| FRENCH 
GERMAN 


~ | SPANISH _ 


{ NAME .. 2. cccccc ccc cece sees cece ss seccscccstceesece 




















| Street and No, 


CITY... 2 cecccccccvesesscceccce 














Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 17th Year 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 


PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY 
Normal Classes. [ince Bupome, Gorter 
Regular two-year course. Post-graduate and special 
courses. Circular on request. 





THE EASTERN NEW YORK ; sa FOR 
CERTIFIED NURSES, 7 High Street, Albany, ae Ge 
furnishes a six-months course for women. er lectures by 
physicians and trained nurses. Also practical Pas scg High- 
est medical endorsements. Next term begins Sept. 14th. 


STAMMERING 


No sing-songing or time-beating. Why not come to the 
best’ Send for large 1908 catalog with free trial] offer. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


218 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, 
complete IN ONE YEAR. Students actually con- 
struct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold good positions in 
electrical industries. Sixteenth year opens September 23. 


Send for free Catalog. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





CURED. Our methods 
are natural. Oursystem 
isthe mostthoroughand 
reliable in the world. 











LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 
' by writing SCTIIOOL AGENCY, 526-41 Park Row, New York 
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a payment for preliminary examinations 
at various colleges. 

With the second year the Board dropt | 
the words ‘‘of the Middle States and Mary- 
jand”’ from its designation, and extended 
invitations to the New-England colleges 
and secondary schools to become repre- 
sented on the Board. Four additional sub- 
jects were named for examinations, and 
the number of places at which examina- 
tions were held was increased to 13), in- 
cluding Canada and — The nu Pee 

> eandidates increased to 1,362 and of} . ‘ 
Pols to 393. The present secretary of ~. to making the clothes right The 


the Board, Dr. Thomas S. Fiske, succeeded J Style Book is the most important of our 
headquarters stillin New; 3 ‘ , ; 
ey ee eer» _ undertakings. It’s an official statement from | 





























Serre ares 2 er er ery per oe ei 





York. othe 
In the fourth year (1904) the constitu- Hart Schaffner & Marx, an authority in mat- 
tion of the Board was amended in order | : : ; iy 
a as cr aanmny in tha ters of correct style in clothes; fully illus 
United States which should have a fresh- trated. It shows what.you ought to expect 
man or entering class of not less than fifty : ; ° : 2 
students. In this year, also, Harvaid for- | of us in style, quality, and tailoring; what 
mally joined the Board. Increasing use| you ought to expect of anybody who makes 
was now made of the Board’s examinations your clothes. More: It shows what we ee 
for making awards of scholarships. | | 
In 1907 the constitution of the Board | expect of ourselves. 
was radically amended, so as to define w ith| | 








greater exactness the qualifications re-| 1 The Style Book and the clothes it describes are ; 

quired for the admission of a college or raising the clothes standard in this country; men dress 

university to membership, and axtaniahing| better for this influence; a more critical taste is being 

a new rule for the appointment of ond Se eee : 

sentatives from the secondary schools.| [i developed. We feel our responsibility in the matter; it | 

Annual dues of one hundred dollars were | a is as much a part of our service to show you what’s cor- 

imposed on every college holding member- | rect, as to make it. 

ship in the Board. In this year the num- | { 

ber of candidates examined had increased | Last spring two million copies of the book were needed to supply the 

to 3.048, and of schools to 712, Exam-) |i dean: ths fll probably mer We taba it nnwasdly tect || 

inations were held at 165 places. The | your name and six cents for an early covy; ready about September 1. t 

full list of examiners for that year com-| 

prized 45 names. The number of subjects | 

ee ke sais <:. Mart Schaffner & Marx 
With few exceptions, every college and Good Clothes Makers || ; 

scientific school in the United States, | Chicago ‘ New York 


whether for men, for women, or for both 
men and women, now accepts the exam- 


























For 1907 the receipts of the Board, in- | i | 
cluding the balance of the previous year, A asad | 
amounted to $24,105.47. The expenditures * 
were $17,136.20, which permitted the re- 
payment of a loan, leaving a balance of 
$6,469.27. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 


inations of the Board as a satisfactory | 
equivalent for its own separate admission | 
examinations on the same subjects. Ar- a} 
rangements are such that candidates may | ‘ 
offer themselves for examination on pre- i | 
liminary subjects, in accordance with the ‘| 
custom in many colleges of permitting i 
candidates to spread their examinations | | i | 
over two years. Candidates may present | f 
themselves in one subject or in several, | 1 | i | 
but are not permitted to offer any part | | it 
of a subject. For example, a candidate CE pai rs f 
for examination in Cicero must offer six aes FLAT i} 
complete orations. ON THE BRUSH /f ; 
? 
t 
/ 
; 





ELICIOUS, antiseptic— 


more convenient, more efhi- 











: | 
the Board examines for admission to col- Seles sak old sees sensianin toe cient, and less wasteful than | 
lege, but does not actually admit a fabric without tearing. * Se Hee } 
student to a college. Each institution, oa ge os ee ae ack powder, The Colgate quality xk ‘ / 
after an inspection of the candidate’s cer- Enamel; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Plate. ANOTHER ORIGINAL ‘ 
tificate, decides for what subjects the can- | PR io Mickel Jeter yoyo pe ™ KA GCE i | 
didate shall receive credit, and whether or | Your desler will supply you. If he doesn’t COLGATE PAC | 


} 
h | 
keep them, the kind and size wanted will] be sent i 


not the candidate shall be admitted. by mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s COLGATE. & ©O., Established 1606, 








| name. Money back if you're not satisfied. New York, U. S.A } 
Consolidated Safety Pin Company. Makers of the world-famed C. ‘ashore Bouquet : | 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 171 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. | ‘ A Soap, Powder and Perfume, - hi 

















“Its Purity has made it famous.” | 
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Save Money 


in Your 


Life Insurance 


By Buying the NEW 
Low Cost Policy of 


The PIudenttal 


$19.08 per Year Buys 
$1,000 of Life Insurance 
at Age 30. 














Write Dept. R To-day for Rates at 
Your Age and Specimen Policy. 
State Occupation. 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS 
New Ordinary Insurance 
SOLD IN FORTY WEEKS 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Prest. 


iome Office: 


ii 
NEWARK, N, J, 


PERSONAL 


Captain Eulate’s Farewell to the Vizcaya.— 
The destruction of the Spanish fleet off Santiago, 
which occurred just ten years ago, was accompanied 
by many a thrilling incident. The New York Eve- 
ning Telegram quotes as follows Admiral Robley D. 


Evans’s account of the blowing up of the Vizcaya: 


The Vizcaya’s men were all huddled up after the 
Vizcaya had concluded to make a sounding on a 
sandy pit running out from the shore and separated 
from it by two hundred yards. Well, on one side 
of that pit the sharks were like a school of bluefish 
after menhaden, only in this case the menhaden 
were dead men. From the shore the insurgents 
were shooting at them, and on the sea side there we 
were, and they didn’t have any reason to believe 
we were friendly to them. Anyhow, we sent our 
boats to Captain Eulate, who came up to the side 
of the vessel, and I drew up the men and had the 
officers ready to receive him with the honors due his 
rank, 

He was hoisted up in a chair, for he had been 
hit three times. When he reached the deck he was 
silent for a moment, and then, slowly rising, he un- 
buckled his sword, looked at it for a moment, and 
then kissed it and handed it toward me. I could 
see that he was giving up everything in the world he 
cared for. I’m not a very good-natured man, but 
I could not take that sword. 

One more thing. I was conducting him to his 
room to have the surgeon fix him up. He was go- 
ing up the ladder when suddenly he straightened 
himself to his fullest height, and, turning toward his 
vessel, cried, ‘‘Adios, Vizcaya!’’ It was timed to a 
minute. That instant the Vizcaya blew up. 


A Humeorist at Sea.—Reality often fails to 


The rapid 
vanishing of certain illusions as to ocean travel is 


measure up to preconceived notions. 


set forth by Wilbur D. Nesbit, who gives in the 
Chicago Evening Post the following account of his 
first experience on the Atlantic and his first impres- 


sions of the Lusitania: 


It was noon of a Saturday when Christopher Co- 
lumbus’s return ticket was put at my disposal, and 
the next Wednesday at about a half minute before 
two, just as the rear brakeman on the Lusitania was 
giving the engineer the high sign, I was escorted up 
the gang plank by a red-faced but obliging porter, 
and followed by the consoling sarcasm of a baggage- 
master who opined in no uncertain terms that a man 
who didn’t have sense enough to check his trunk to 
his cabin on the boat didn’t deserve the trunk. But 
the trunk was on board all right. 

The Lusttania is sort of a combination of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Marshall Field’s store, the Capitol 
at Washington, and the House of Commons. It 
comes about as far from realizing a greenhorn’s pre- 
conceived ideas of sea travel as a six-cylinder auto- 
mobile resembles a livery horse. So far—this is the 
second day out—there has been about as much 
swaying of the boat as there is in a sleeping-car 
standing still. The ship is so long that a wave 
breaking over the bow gets discouraged and loses 
its ambition after the first two hundred feet and 





}am going to lose another cherished ideal. 
| me that after we get a little farther along I’Il lose 








ig JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY | 


A charming. volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. B 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs, New Yor! 
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This institution furnishes the best secur 


ity known to the financial world as its 
funds are invested in first mortgages on 


real estate and all titles connected there- 


with are drawn in the name of the de- 
positor. Please write for booklet “‘F.” 
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then drops back into the ocean and weeps silently 
while a few hundred feet more of ship glides egotis- 
tically by. 

Unless the ocean gets a move on it before long, I 


They tell 


ideals and other contents as well, but that remains 
to be seen. When a child I was taught to believe 
that the ocean was composed of large troughs of 
water, among which the good ship wallowed fiercely 
as it beat its way across the briny deep. Lake 
Michigan can get up as good a demonstration of 
waves as the Atlantic has given us so far. Here I 
have been reading. books about ships that slide down 


the face of a billow like somebody taking the chutes 


at a summer park, and up to the present writing 
there aren't any billows at all. 

The ocean is simply a large body of water. When 
the people on the ship get through with anything 


| they throw it into the ocean, Early this morning L 
{saw the deck hands chucking buckets of sweepings 
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The Corner Stone 
of Sound Investment 


Many individuals are not familiar with bonds 
They are not acquainted with the features 
which mark sound bonds to be among the best 
investments in the world, Either from lack of 


time or opportunity, they have not informed 
themselves upon this important subject, 


Valuable Booklet 


_ We have issued a booklet relating to bonds 
in which we discuss some of the important 
safeguards with which every investor should 
surround his money. We explain in this book- 
let, in simple phraseology, what is meant bya 
mortgage and deed of trust, the different forms 
of bonds, sinking funds, the distinction between 
“flat” and “and interest” prices, the manner 
in which bonds are paid for and delivered, how 
the interest coupons are cashed, etc. 

In requesting a copy of this booklet—which 
we furnish free of cost—you are not placing 
yourself under any business obligation. 


Write for Booklet No. 458 


Spencer Trask @ Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

























A Remarkable 
Record 


without a single case of default 
has been established by railroad 
equipment notes. A railroad can 
be in default on its mortgage obli- 
gations without interrupting its 
operations. It cannot be in de- 
fault on its equipment notes with- 
out losing its rolling stock. For 
this reason courts have held that 
it must pay its equipment obliga- 
tions before even the interest on 
its first mortgage bonds. 


Send for our Circular No. 621 R, contain- 
ing further data about equipment notes. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, Chicago 











CITY ann COUNTY BONDS 


Can be bought 


To yield from Vy mr 5% 


Send for list 


New First Nat’ Bank, Dept. 0, Columbus, D. 
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d novels and cigar stubs and sandwiches over into 
oe bosom of the mighty deep. I used to think of 
an as a restless giant bearing in its arms the 
= a of the nations, but shucks! no matter how 
te a a giant is, he would resent being bom- 
nae with cigar stubs and garbage. It takes all 


the poetry out of the situation. 





How President Arthur and Blaine Were 
Caught.-—President Arthur, with Secretaries Blaine 
and Windom and some others, once made a trip 
down to the eastern shore of Maryland. On the 
Sabbath they were fortunate enough to hear an ex- 
cellent sermon from the Protestant-Episcopal bishop 
of Maryland, who was there to administer the rite of 


confirmation. To quote from the Philadelphia En- 
quirer: 

The President and two secretaries sat in quiet sat- 
jsfaction. But their peace of mind was suddenly 
dispelled. The offertory was sung. At the familiar 
words: - 

“Let your light so shine before man,’ etc., the 
President and the secretaries each quietly dropt a 
hand into a pocket. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth,”’ 

Windom drew forth a crisp one-dollar note atad 
held it between his thumb and forefinger ready for 
the approaching plate. The President and Mr. 
Blaine went a little deeper into their pockets. One 
brought up a nickel and the other a dime. Their 
faces flushed. It would never do to make such a 
contribution. 

‘‘He that soweth a little shall reap little, and he 
that soweth plenteously shall reap plenteously. .. . 
God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

The President went to his pocketbook, and the 
Secretary of State explored his vest pocket with 
nervous fingers. 

“Zaccheus stood forth and said unto the Lord: ‘ Be 
hold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor, 
and if I have done wrong to any man I restore four- 
fold.’ ”’ 

The plate was only four pews away. What the 
President found in his pocketbook was one fifty- 
dollar note and a ten-dollar greenback—nothing 
smaller. What Mr. Blaine found was two ten-dollar 
notes—nothing smaller. To put in a nickel or a 
dime only was not to be thought of. To give $10 
was more than either cared to do. Each looked at 
Windom sitting there calmly with his dollar note in 
hand. He shook his head. 

‘“‘Charge them that are rich in this world that they 
be ready to give and glad to distribute.”’ 

There was no time for a further pocket exploration 
or consideration. With a smile of commiseration 
at each other, and somothing like glee on Windom’s 
placid countenance, the President and the Secretary 
of State each planked down his ten-dollar note for 
‘*the poor of this congregetion.’’ And the worst of 
it is, said one of the party afterward, that the Lord 
would probably give them credit only for a dollar 
or two which they intended to give. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


" How the Ruins Go.—''I thought,” said the 
American who was seeing Europe for the first time, 
“‘that you people had a lot of interestin’ old ruins 
Over here,” 

““Once we had such things,” the native apologized, 





““but your heiresses have come over and had most of 
them put in good repair.”’—Pittsburg Observer. 





Still Mortal.—''You officeholders,"’ sneered the 
man who was vainly trying to be one, ‘don't die 
very often, do you?”’ 

“No,” replied the man who was one, as he smiled 
benignly; “only once.”—T7it-Bits. 


Via Air-ship.—Emp.oyver—‘Did you teli Mr. 
Boreham, who called, that 1 had gone to America?’ 

New OrFrice Boy—“‘‘Yes, sir; I told him you had 
started this morning.” 

‘Good. What did he say?”’ 

“He wished to know when you'd return, sir, and 
I told him I did not think you would be back until | 
after luncheon,’’—Pick Me Up. 


























“Standard” Kitchen 
































“Standard” Laundry 





You must have healthful, sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
to have a healthful, sanitary Home 


By Equipping with ‘'S 99 Green and Gold Label 
Genuine tan dard Plumbing Fixtures 
the health of your household is safeguarded for all time 


and the problem of home 


No other plumbing equipment provides the same thorough 
satisfaction in sanitation, service and actual use as genuine 

**Green and Gold"’ Label Fixtures. No matter 
how much or how little you wish to invest in your sanitary 
fixtures, there is a genuine “Staudard” equipment for you at 
that price. The genuine equipment is the most 
sanitary, the most economical, and the most beautiful of all 
plumbing equipment made for household use. 


sanitation is solved for good 


To protect yourself against prevalent substitution, and to make 
sure that the fixtures installed in your home are genuine 

Ware, insist that each and every fixture 
bear the “Standard” “* Green and Gold” Guarantee ; 
Look for this label and refuse any fixture without it. The 
"Standard? | means a full dollar of value for every 
dollar you invest, and is a protection you cannot afford 
to be without. 


We want every householder to have our beautifully illustrated 100-page 


book, **MODERN BATHROOMS.” 


This book will save you many dollars 


when purchasing the sanitary equipment for your home. Sent on receipt 
of 6c. postage and name of your architect and plumber Gif selected). 


dd .Co,, Department 35, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A, 
Address Standard Sanitary Ifa Co. epartmen ittsburgh, Fa 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: 


Louisville; 325-329 West Main Street 


Pittsburgh : 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 949 Penn Avenue 


Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts 
Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, 8. E. 








you SNAP 
CAN THE 
BIND KLIP ON 





your papers pamphlets, and 

magazines in ten seconds. Used by U. 8. Govern- 

ment, N. Y. State Library, Yale. etc. $5 per 100. Sam- 
le doz, mailed for 75c. Covers to order, Price-list 
ree, Address, 


H. H. BALLARD, - Pittsfield, Mass. 



















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required. 











Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


















Ice-cold water whenever you want it 


{ idor 
Keeps water cold all night or al] day. | 
Think of its convenience for the thirsty at 
night; for dwellers in boarding-houses; for the 
sick and convalescing. 
Preserves cracked ice and ice-cold dainties. 
The Frigidor holds a quart of liquid. 
It is a scientific device, constructed to 
keep cold in and heat out. It consists of 
a jarge-mouthed glass jar set inside a 
double walled metal container. Easy to 
pour. Kasy to clean, Sanitary. Durable, 
Handsomely japanned. 


Ai dealers. $1.50 


Sold by druggists, department-stores, and _house- 
furnishing atores throughout the country, If your 
dealer hasn’t the Frigidor write us his name, and 
we'll see that you are supplied. Write for free 
booklet. 


Whitall Tatum Company 
Philadelghia New York 








Boston CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SYDNEY ; 
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As His Neighbors See Him.— If he is poor, he 
is a bad manager. If he is rich, he is dishonest. 

lf he needs credit, he can’t get it. If he is pros- | 
perous, every one wants to do him a favor. 

If he’s in politics, it’s for pie. If he is out of 
politics, you can’t place him, and he’s no good for } 
his country. 





should know — is 
told: Every ques- 
tion a Catholic 
may ask—is an- 
swered in 


The Manual 
of Prayers 


—the prayer-book which 
Cardinal Gibbons ‘urges 
The all Catholics to use.” 
National It is more than a pray- 
er-book—it is a concise 















If he doesn’t give to charity, he’s a stingy cuss. 
If he does, it’s for show. 

If he is actively religious, he is a hypocrite. If 
he takes no interest in religion, he’s a hardened 
sinner. 

If he shows affection, he’s a soft specimen. If he 

: seems to care for no one, he is “old-blooded. 
Baik eee er eLepedis. _If he dies young, there was a great future ahead of 
rite,ritual, precept. faith, him. If he lives to an old age, he has missed his 


hymn and psalm, to- : ee . 
gether with the Stations || Calling.—Christian Guardian. 
of the Cross, Introits, 
Collects, Epistles and Gospels, 
and Post Communions for al) 
Sundays and principal feasts of 
the year. Every phase of human 
life covered—from Baptism to the 
Last Sacrament. The Mass is print- 
ed in plain type for those with 
poor eyesight. | J i 
Cees Very convenient in size, bound 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back, gold title, blind 


Prayer 


JOHN 
MURPRY 


An Easy Inference.—‘‘Ma, didn’t the heathens 
have a god for everything?”’ 
**Yes, my child.”’ 
‘*Well, who was the god that ruled over kitchens?”’ 
‘*I don’t just remember, but I] think it was the 
bands on back, round corners. red under gold > ae - @ eee & 
edges. Sent for 5 days’ examination. (See great god Pan.’”’-—San Francisco Bulletin. | 
coupor.) | 
F RE E—Interesting 32-page bro- — 
chure, including Archbishop Car- 
ro})’s historic prayer, mailed 
for five names and addres- 
ses of persons you mi baie om ‘ ; 
think would want WirE—Very much. There’s only one improb- 
the Manual of 
Prayers. 








A Modern Critic.—Hvuspanp (after the theater) 
-**Well, how do you like the piece?’’ 


able thing in it. The second act takes place two 

















he: a, ¥s years after the first, and they have the same serv- 
on. r “84, "6 ant.”’—Pittsburg Observer. } 
me z | 
Daddy-Long-Legs.—-TEACHER (to class)—-"' Did | 


you know, children, that the beautiful silk dresses 
worn by ladies come from little worms? ’ 





BEssI£ (excitedly)—‘‘Yesm’. That’s our papas.” | 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Cheap Substitute.—‘‘I had to sell my auto, 
but I haven’t missed it yet.”’ 

‘*How’s that?’’ 

‘You can get most of the sensations by cleaning 
rugs.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


How much money can you save? 


If you could be assured of 


Absolute Safety | —— | 


An Artist’s Anology.—The New York Times 
is responsible for the following: 

DEAR TEACHER: My muther says I haffto appol- 
logize for droren your pickchure on the bored as if 
you was an olled made with curls and a long wissker 
on your chinn witch you could not hellp or me 
neether. 

It was a meen thing to doo and I am sorry I didd 
it but I could not help it becaws you stood thare 
looken so nacherl with the curls and the wissker and 
alland Jenny Ames dared me to doo it at resess. 

I doo not blame you for wippen me becaws it 
looked so mutch like you you had a purfeck rite 
to be mad. If I was you I would be mad too. 

My muther says nobody is so sennsitive about 
her looks as a lady teacher espeshuly if she is a lettle 


would 6 per cent. interest look at- 
tractive to you? Let us tell you 
about our certificate of deposit plan 
—You decide whether it is good 


or not. 
We will send full information—An- 
swer every possible question if you 
will simply 

W rite. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 




















Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Iilnstrated, $2.00 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 





olled but this was not to go in the letter. 

If you only understood what is inside of boys 
heads maken them be misschefuss you would be 
sorry for them for it is not exackly there fault. 

I know you feel wurse about it than I do becaws 
my wippen does not hurt now but a pickchure goes 
on forever. 


















A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health, 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M_D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Teechers have a hard enuf time goodness knows 
without beien shode how they look for a whoal 
school to laff at. 

Sometin®& if you do not care I will drore you on 
the bored looken swete and yung and put your name 
under so everybody will know who it is and so no 
more for the present frum your troo frend and 
skoller. Tommy. 


FLEISCHMANN’ 
compressed YF AST 





Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinious ” and Table of Contents 








| and goes thirty miles on one gal. gasoline. 


| $375 up according to style 
| of body. Write to-day. . 








HAS NO EQUAL 
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TARTARLITHINE 


For many years has been Prescribed 
by our leading physicians. One writes: 
“I use Tartarlithine with more benefit 
than any other drug or combination 
of drugs that I have ever used,” 


Rheumatism 





Tartarlithine rarely fails, because it 
supplies the blood with the necessary 
substances to dissolve and remove the 
poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. We 
want every sufferer to try it. 


FREE SAMPLE 374, booktet 
McKESSON & ROBBINS "Wis Yorn* 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 
























Cheaper than Horses 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions of weather and 
roads, Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to thirty miles per hour, 
we 





Best pleasure and busi- 
ness vehicle—never gets 
tired—no tire troubles, 
Book of facts, figures and 
proof free. Prices from 


W.H. Kiblinger Co., Dept. 51, Auburn, Indiana 








Fowler's Florimel Lotion 


gives a skin of child-like purity. It feeds and nour- 
ishes impoverished, shrunken skin and cellular 
tissues; banishes redness, roughness, tan and sun- 
burn, quickly heals chapped hands, face and lips. 
Its purifying and emollient properties make the skin 
exquisitely soft, smooth, white, and in its natural 
healthy condition. A fragrant, enjoyable toilet 
necessity of felicitous combination, appearance and 
gant. giving pleasing results and rare satisfaction. 

sk for it, and take no substitute. There is nothin 
‘just as good.” Artistic booklet and generous siz 
sample bottle free by mail. Address 


(FOWLER, Manufacturing Chemist, New London, Conn. j 














80 Shines 25c: 


Smaller size —enough for 20 shines —10c. 1 
Go to your dealer —if he can’t supply, clip 
out this whole ad as a certificate and we # 
will supply you direct with 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream { 


Best for black or russet shoes—will not change g 
original color of tan, russet or brown—a pure 
oil dressing—gives a quick, lasting, waterproof a 
shine. Has a delicate odor, and won’t rub off § 
on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


American Shoe Polish Co., 210 N. Franklin St., Chicago i 
Use **Nova’’—Best Cleaner for White or any Shade Canvas Shoes. 
Sm Re OSE eS eee eee eee ee ee 








FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


Nop NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 

of paper up to X in. in thickness, 

and can be used over and over 

again. Better than pins for filing 

letters, records, cards, ete. Avoi 

unsightly pinholes in attaching 

second letters, business cards, 

checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desk convenience. Sample box lic., postpaid.; 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. City. 
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When you have an old- 
fashioned candy pull—how 


good and wholesome it tastes 
—how different from the or- 
dinary “store candy.” 

Necco Sweets are the good 


wholesome kind—they in- 
cludeevery sort you maywant. 


are one of 500 different kinds. 
Try a box. How much bet- 
ter they are than nameless 
kinds. 


For your pleasure’ s sake—for health’s 


sake—for your chil- 
2 


dren's sakelook 
' Necco | 






for the seal of 
Necco Sweets. 


Atall dealers 
who sell high 
grade goods. 






WEETS 
CONFECTIONERY C0... Xi! WM conjectionenee GA. 
Summer & Meccuer Sts. \ 
Boston, Mass. 














If so, don’t fail to send for our catalogue 
of shaving comforts and booklet on how to 
hone, strop and keep your razor in perfect 
condition—Send for it today, it’s free. 


BRANDT CUTLERY COMP’ Y,101 Chambers St. ,N.Y.City 








| Cleveland Leader. 





GrayMotor Boats 


High Speed 18 ft. 


Runabout 

Speed: 12 miles per hour. 

This boat will beat an my ; 
boat of its length, beam an 
peer. in your harbor. 

2 Seay Bichon, Reversible 
Clutch echani 
Feed Oiler. Mahogany finish. Starting ratchet 
andcontrolin rearof motor. Ever: jehing handy 
for operatorso he does not have tol eave his seat 
to do anything on the motor. Auto stearing 
wheel or brass double handle, as preferred. Lin- 
oleum on floor. Price, with Brass Chocks, Cleats, 
$265. N —If you want to pony boat off 
these lines we will furnish them free to your 
boat builder if he buys and installsa Gray Motor. 


Gray Motors 
21 pices boat gach: © 7* 




















Pp. Pro bare, 


Muon” Batteries 
Spark Coil, Wire, Switch, etc., 


h. with complete beat $ 60 
Pp. outfit (not bare), 97 
Gray Motors are made in the large 
est and most up-to-date plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to making 
2-cycle marine engines. 
,23&4 ; GUARANTEED by a respon- 
33 to 40 h. sible concern —ask Dun or 
Bradstreet, or any bank in Detroit. 
ets ATE Our output enables us to keep stock on 
RY hand and make immediate delivery. 
wrhe ¢ ae for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 59 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


| sacri Evening Post. 


Another Lincoln Story.—In 1854 some gentle- 
men who had just returned from a trip through the 


| West came to Washington and went to cal) on Lin- 


coln. During their visit one of the men spoke of a 
body of water in Nebraska, which bore an Indi ian | 
name. 

“T can not recall the name now,” 
vexed tone, ‘‘ 


he said, in a 
but it signified ‘weeping water.’’ 

President Lincoln instantly responded, ‘‘ As ‘laugh- 
ing water,’ according to Longfellow, is ‘Minnehaha, 
this evidently should be ‘Minneboohoo,’ "—New 
Orleans Picayune. 


More than Truth.—Louise, after being scolded, 
could never be reconciled till mother had assured 
her that she loved her, which resulted on one occa- 
sion in the following dialog: 

**You don’t love me.” 

“*Yes, I do love you.”’ 

“Well, you don’t talk like it.” 

‘*Well, how do you want me to talk?”’ 

‘‘T want you to talk to me like you do when you 


have company.’’—The Delineator. 





Breaking the News.—''Father, was writing done 
on tablets of stone in the old days?’’ 

‘*Yes, my son,"’ replied the dutiful parent. 

‘‘Gee!’’ mused the boy. ‘‘Then it must have 
taken a crowbar to break the news.”—New York 
Times. 


Certain Sure.—‘‘Only fools are certain, Tommy; 
wise men hesitate.” 
**Are you sure, uncle?”’ 


**Yes, my boy; certain of it.""—The Tatler. 





Two Kinds of Cold.—‘‘ Hot and cold water, eh?”’ 
enthused the new arrival in the dressing-room. 

**Nope,”’ was the answer, ‘‘two kinds of cold.””-— 
Harper's Weekly. 

The Customary Place.—A well-known English 
bishop some time since lost his third wife. A clergy- 
man who had known the first wife returned from 
Africa and wanted to see the grave. He called at 
the cathedral and saw the verger. 

‘*Can you tell me where the bishop's wife is buried?”’ 

‘*Well, sir,”’ replied the verger, ‘‘I don’t know for 
certain, but he mostly buries ’em at Brompton.”— 


An Amendment.—‘‘What a stately creature 
that tall blonde is! She always makes me think of 
her as the ox-eyed Juno.” 

‘*Per-oxide, you mean.’’—Baltimore American. 





A Brief Introduction.—‘‘Long introductions 

Se aman has a speech to make are a bore,”’ said 

er Senator John C. Spooner according to The 

**I have had all kinds, but 

the most satisfactory one in my cafeer was that of a 

German mayor of a small town in my State, Wis- 
consin. 

‘I was to make a political address, and the opera- 
house was crowded. When it came time to begin, 
the mayor got up. 

‘* *Mine triends,’ he said, ‘I haf asked been to in- 
troduce Senator Spooner, who is to make a speech, 
yes. Vell, I haf dit so, und he vill now do so.’” 





A Coward of Cunscience.—Tired and dusty the 
excursion was returning from the Bank Holiday trip, 
and Simkins, a little bald man with bik ears, over- 
come with his day of happiness, dropt off to sleep, 
says The Philadelphia Record. In the hat-rack above, 
another passenger had deposited a ferocious crab in 
{a bucket, and when Simkins went to sleep the crab 
'woke up, and finding things dull in the bucket, 
started exploring. By careful navigation Mr. Crab 
reached the edge of the rack, but the next moment 
down it fell, alighting on Simkins’s shoulder. Not 
feeling quite safe it grabbed the voluminous ear of 
Simkins to steady itself, and the passengers [held 
their breath and waited for developments. But 











| I have been at the office all the evening.” 


Simkins only shook his head slightly. 
**Let go, Eliza,’”” he murmured. ‘'‘I tell you that 











p ERSON who 
$7) has never before 
ON la@ked through a 
Bausch 6 lomb~Zeiss 
STEREO BINGULAR 
is astonished to see how 
clear and distinct objects 
appear. Light, compact, 
powerful, convenient 
STEREO signifies the 
quality peculiar to our 
Glasses alone~superior 
STEREOSCEDIC effect 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Descriptive baklet free on request 
PRISM IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE OF LENS 
INFORMATION. SEND FOR COPY 
@ Our NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLAss, 
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M4k=s and burns its own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
To electricity or acetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted, Agents want- 

rite for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E, Sth St., Canton, Ohiec 
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5 This HAWKEYE f= 
s Refrigerator Basket i 


makes eating outdoors a luxury. — 
= A small piece of ice in compart- 3 
ment provided keeps contents Beg 
ice cold 24 hours. Air-tight, Ree 
— durable. Just the thing for Fisher- Es 
men, Picnickers, Couples. Special basket 

for motorists. Interesting booklet, giving 
new lunch recipes FREE. Write for it. oi 

BURLINGTON BASKET Co. 
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tional Contest. 


The Prize Essays ave: 

The Value of Psyehol- 
ogy in Teaching. 

The Teaching of Pho- 
netics. 

Nature Studies. 

The Various Methods of 
Teaching Nature, 

How Best to Gain and 
Keep Control of the 
Pupils. 

The Art of Story-telling 
and Its Uses in the 
Schoolroom, 

The Place of Biography 
in General Education. 

How to Teach Chiidren 
to Think. 


The Advantages of 


A Book That Every Progressive Teacher Should Have 


SUCCESSEUL 
TEACHING 


Being the Prize Essays in a Recent Educa- 
With an Introduction 
by J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Value of Word 
Study and How to Di- 
rect It. 

How to Develop the 
Conversational Pow- 
ers of Pupils. 

The Rducational Infu- 
ence and Value of 
Manual Training. 

How Best to Acquaint 
Pupils with What Is 
Going Onin the World 

How Best to Teach Con- 
centration. 

How Best to Develop 
Character in Children. 

Personality asa Factor 





Memory Work. in Teaching, 
\2mo, Cloth, $1.00 


‘FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d St. New York 




















In a few minutes of pleasant diversion every) 
day for a little while you can learn 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 


SPANISH 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 


In your business, in your 
daily reading, in your 
conversation, or in your 
trip abroad, a speaking 
and writing familiarity 
with one or more of these 
languages is an invalu- 
able accomplishment. 





Successful, because it is nature’s own 
method 


Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in the new 
language, this being the natural, sure way of be@oming 
familiar with the new tongue. You vill speak, think, and 
write the new language in surprisingly short time. 


30 minutes a day for ten weeks 


During the vacation, on the cars coming and going 
to business,in odd moments, you can become familiar 
with French, German, or Spanish, by giving only thirty 
minutes a day for eight or ten weeks, 


J . . 
Direct lessons from great linguists 
Every seen ae! is entitled to membership in the cele- 
brated Rosenthal correspondence school, in which his ex- 
ercises are supervised by eminent linguists in the three 
languages. This affords the benefits of a private instructor. 


THOUSANDS OF “‘DIGEST’’ READERS HAVE USED IT 


Price for each language, $6 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK D, 


























Greaville Kleiser 


a QO FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR IN 
ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC 
Hf QO NOW INSTRUCTOR IN ELOCDTION IN 
THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
is the author of 
complete elocution- 
f N ary manual for students, teachers, 
politicians, clubs, debating societies, 
one interested in 
the art of public 
A Complete Course of Sindy Free With Each Rook. 
HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE : ‘‘ It is admirable and 
I congratulate you upon your thorough work.” 
OTIS SKINNER, the Fama Trapediae, says: “It 
distinct advance on any similar work that J re. 
Yale University, says; ‘‘ Admirable for those who 
are interested in becoming better speakers.”’ 


SPEAKING IN YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 

OF AMERICA, ETC., 

SPEAK iit! 

business men, lawyers, clergymen, 

PU RI ic and, in fact, every 

speaking. 
practical instruction in the technic of speaking, and 
covers the ground very thoroughly, and is a 
member. 

JOHN W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speaking, 

HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, N 


. New York, says: ‘‘ Many 
useful suggestions in it,”” ‘ ; 


Cloth, 543 pages, $1.25; by mail, $1.40 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44.60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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LITERATURE 


ts Principles and Problems 


By THEODORE W. HUNT, Ph.D. 
Prof. English Literature, Princeton University 


_ It is the purpose of the author to discuss some 
fundamental topics in the study of literature, 
suchas:  __ oe ; 

The guiding principles and methods of literature, 

Its scope and mission; its primary aims and 
processes and forms. ; 

The laws that govern its orderly development, 
and its logical relation to other great departments 
of human thought. i , 

Its specifically intellectual and esthetic quality. 

Its informing genius and spirit. 


12mo, cloth, 427 pages, $1.20 net; 
by mail $1.35 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44.60 East 23d Street New York 














ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITINS 


By JAMES C. FERNALD. More than 7,500 classified 
and discriminated synonyms of the English language 
and nearly 4,000 antonyms, with notes and illustrative 
examples on _ the correct use of prepositions. 8vo, 574 
pp. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.68. 

‘This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- 
cuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any 
other text book of higher English yet produced.’’—Kx- 
Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 


What Upsets the Minister? 


Dr. Henry F. Corry answers this Question in the 
HOMILETIC REVIEW for August. 


Per copy, 30 cents. Per Year, $3.00. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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At the Revival.—Preracuer (moving through 
congregation)-—--*‘ Brother, do you feel any cha 
Ge : ent Nge}" 

ABLE SPaMaNn (putting his hand in his Peiers 
“Parson, I ain't got a red cent. ’"— New York Press 


To Confirm the News.—-PapK Rowr—‘J 
derstand The Howler has engaged yal 
editorial staff.’ 
WILLIAM StREETE—'‘As a theological authority 
1 presume.”’ o 
Park RowE—‘No; just because most of its new 
matter needs confirmation.’’— : . 


a bishop on the 


Judge. 


‘i An Eiye-opener.—SLEEPy GuEst—‘‘Halloa! js 
it sever o'clock? I declare I am so sleepy that 1 
can’t open my eyes.”’ m 

Heap Waiter (who has knocked at the door)— 
“T')) bring you your bill, sir, if you like.”—Tat-Bits. 


Greetings and Salutations.— Jiaare—‘‘ Watcher 
rere around de corner wid dat fist full er mud 

Mame—‘‘I’m waitin’ for Sally Ryan!’’ 

‘*Wot she done?” 

‘“*Nuthin’! 
Life. 


Only she’s de Queen of de May!’’— 


A Bargain, —'' Does this car go to Twenty-fourth 


\ 
{ Street?’’ inquired the elderly lady. 











‘‘No, ma’am, but I have something just as good,” 


replied the conductor, who used to be a drug clerk; 
**I can let you off twice at Twelfth Street.’’-—Bo- 
hemian, 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


July rr.—The Shah apologizes to the British Min- 
ister in Teheran for the surrounding of the Brit- 
ish Legation recently by Cossacks. 


July 12.—Sefior Obaldia is elected President of 
Panama. 


July 15.—Count Zeppelin’s air-ship is badly dam- 
aged while leaving its shed at Friedrichshafen 
for a twenty-four-hour trip to Mainz. 


The Prince of Wales leaves Portsmouth for 
Quebec on board H. M. S. Indomitable. 


July 16.—An earthquake in Chile, Peru, and Bo- 


livia causes considerable destruction of property. 


July 17.—Waldorf Astor, son of William Waldorf 


Astor, is nominated as a Conservative candidate 
for Parliament. 


Domestic. 


GENERAL, 


July 10.—The Lusitania breaks three Atlantic rec- 
ords and is the first twenty-five-knot steamer, 


July 11—Mayor Reyburn, of Philadelphia, brings 
suit against the Philadelphia North American 
for criminal libel. 

The battle-ship South Carolina is launched at 
Philadelphia. 


July 14.—President Roosevelt informs Mrs. Cleve- 
land that he has changed the name of the San 
Jacinto National Forest to the Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest, in honor of the late ex-President. 


July 16.—The battle-ship fleet reaches Honolulu. 
The White Mountain Express on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad is wrecked 


near Greenwich, Conn., one person being killed 
and a number badly injured. 


POLITICAL. 


July 1o.—The Democratic National Convention 
at Denver nominates John W. Kern, of Indiana, 
for Vice-president and adjourns. 


July 12.—Herman Ridder, editor of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, announces that he will support 
Bryan in the coming campaign. 


July 14.—The Democratic National Committee, 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb., adopt a plan for 
publicity of campaign contributions, and select 
a subcommittee to choose the national chair- 
man. 


July 16.—The Prohibitionist National Convention 
at Columbus, O., nominates for President E. W. 
Chafin, of Illinois, and for Vice-president A. S. 
Watkins, of Ohio. 


July 17.—The Democratic candidates issue an ap- 
eal to farmers for contributions to the cam- 
paign fund. 
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TUN: SSED IN ACCURACY 
UNS (ND COMPLETENESS 


“In teeconghncns, a geo SeeNee | tyPOR- 
illustration, it challenges ism 
raphy, style, and , 


and commands admiration.’ —Journal of Education, 
THE FUNK @ WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


is the latest, most complete, and most sumptuous dic- 
Honary in existence; a necessity in every school, of- 
fice, and study. It is the result of the highest scholar- 
ship and expert skill of over two hundred and fifty of 
the world’s mast distinguished scholars and specialists, 
One hundred universities and colleges and twenty gov- 
ernment departments are represented among its com- 
ilers. 
- Statistics of lts Greatness 
Qver 300,000 Vocabulary Terms ; 250. Editors and 
Speciadists ; 537 Readers for Quotations ; 125,000 
Synonyms and Antonyms ; 5,000 Illustrations; A f- 
pendix of 535,000 Facts ; Cost over a Mitlion Dollars. 


“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and 
worthy of the great continent which has produced it. 
It is more than complete. . . . It is certain to super- 
sede a)) other existing dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage.”"—Prof. A. H. Sayce (Oxford). 

(Send for Prospectus and Terms) 





HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


“‘This is a treasure. No one can conceive the 
wealth of information, the convenience for reference, 
the elimination of non-essentials which make this book 
worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, 
or writer,”’—/Journal of Education, Boston. 


The Office 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnails 
fpr fase: Dictionary 


DESIGNED to meet the most exacting require- 
ments of the modern abridged dictionary. 62,284 
terms, besides 1,224 illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full 
etymologies, use of prepositions indicated, etc. With 
complete index. 
Some of Its Exclusive Features 
EXCLUSIVELY capitalizes only such words as re- 
quire capitals. Sure guide to capitalizing. 
EXCLUSIVELY supplies prepositions (over 1,000) 
and illustrates their correct use. 
EXCLUSIVELY gives antonyms (2,000) or opposite 
words aS INDISPENSABLE AS SYNONYMS, 
EXCLUSIVELY indicates the difference between 
COMPOUND WORDS and PHRASES. 


EXCLUSIVELY contains thousands of New worps 


and APPENDIX FEATURES of great value. 
A FULL AND RICH APPENDIZ. Large 8vo, 


gis Pages, Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50. Full 
Leather, $4.00. Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 


THE MOST AMPLE INTER- 
MEDIATE DICTIONARY 
1 deem your Comprehensive Standard Dictionary 


superior to any similar volume that has yet come under 
my notice. I fail to see any feature of the work that 


can not be commended.”-—Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American Authors’ Guild. 


The Comprehensive 


Standard Dictionary 


Abridgedefrom the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary 





of the English language. Itgives the orthography, 
pronunciation, meaning, and etymology of 38,000 words 
and phrases. There are Soo tasteful illustrations. No 
other intermediate dictionary approaches this work in 
uality or completeness. T e design has been to meet 
ully the most recent and exacting requirements, 
8v0, Cloth. Price, $1.00. Postpaid. 





THE BEST DICTIONARY OF 
ITS SIZE PUBLISHED 

_ ‘“It contains much in little. In the schoolroom or 

in the household, or near at hand to the student, its 

get-at-ableness is its best feature, for one has the assur- 

ance that its spelling and definitions are scholarly and 

up to date.” — The Boston Times. 


The Concise 


Standard Dictionary 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnails 
tandard Dictionary 
HIS is the latest edition of the famous Standard 
Dictionary series. It contains the orthography, 
ronunciation, and meaning of about 28,000 words. 
here are 500 illustrations. 
z6mo, Cloth. 482 Pages. Price, bocents 
Send for Circulars 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





THIS is the latest and most perfect handy dictionary 








ae Save 40” hy Accepting this Offer Now = } 


Don’t Bemoan 
the Loss of a | ““.. 


Gollege Gourse 


You can now read in English what College Men acquire only 
through Arduous Study of Greek, Latin, French, German 








Learn with 














Two Hours With Prof. Wilkinson's books described below, andin a year’s tirae you 
w k will be in possession of the finest thoughts in the world’s Greatest 

a wee Classics, originally writtenin Greek, Latin, French, German. This will 
greatly broaden any busy man’s intellectual horizon and enable him to acquire, with scarce- 


ly an effort, a comprehensive and practical knowledge of these great foreign classic authors, 














=== Professor Witkinson of The Uni- 


: : THESE 
meena versity of Chicago has prepared a { SIX B00KS 
COMPRISE 


a series of Six books In ENG tIsH 


eM THE COURSE: 
ee 
UP, 


giving representative selections from | Vol. {—Greek 
P ‘ a ‘«  tt—Greek 
all the great foreign classics, inter- | « })}—Latin 


spersed with his own copious and { « Voerenny 


‘6 VI—German 
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qu j delightful explanations, etc. 
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GREEK CLASSICSI} 
IN ENGL'SH i 
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Aristotle, 4ischylus, Sophocles, De- 
L E N OQ P H Q N , J H Q M E R , | mosthenes, Herodotus, and other 
GREEK CLASSICS, are rendered available in a most delightful way by copious transla- 
tions, and most excellent analyses. Likewise, 


VIRGIL, CAESAR, citer famous TN TIN CLAS STES are Cicea: 
° Rabelais, La¥Fontaine, Moliére, 
FROISSART BALZAC Massillon, George Sand, Hugo 
Fénelon, etc., etc., are drawn . A for the finest pa of the FRENCH oe LASSICS. 
hardt, Richter, Luther, etc., etc, 

GOETHE, SCHILLER, Se a ee 


of GERMAN CLASSICS and most skilfully and ably analyzed. 


eae 








O HOW MANY THOUSANDS who have never had the advantage of a university course, the great names 
of Plato, and Aristotle, and 4#schylus, and Demosthenes, and Homer, of Virgil, and Cicero, and Tacitus, 
and Horace, and Pliny are simply names and nothing more! To how many thousands more who have had 

a college course, these names stand for nothing but the dry digging among musty Greek and Latin roots, and to 
whom the real life and sou) of the great works of classical days is yet practically unknown! For both these classes 
Professor W. C. Wilkinson’s works come as a genuine and practical aid to self-culture. He takes up the great 
writers not only of Greece and Rome, but of France (Voltaire, Moliére, Rabelais, Montaigne, etc.), and of Ger- 
many (Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Heine, etc ), and not only tells us who they were and what they wrote, but— 
what is more to the purpose—gives us a liberal taste of the work of each in direct translations of the finest pas- 
sages and in skilled commentary that goes with the passages. All the difficulties accompanying such a reading 
are cleared away by explanatory notes, maps, illustrations, and other helps, and the reader who knows no Latin or 
Greek comes face to face with the genius of the two great races of antiquity. 








SPECIAL EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR DIGEST READERS 


WwW; ARE making a special 30- 
day offer to DicEstT readers of 


Prof, Wilkinson’s six superb volumes 





ACGEPTANCE COUPON 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44 East 23d Street, New York City. 
bound in three-quarter leather, for Gentlemen: I accept your offerof Prof. Wilkinson’s Classics 


. sable (six volumes three-quarter leather) to DIGEST readers at 39.00 
$9.00 (Regular price, B15 00), payab , (regular price $15.00), payable in easy instalments. I inclose 
$1.00 down and $1.00 per month for | $1.00and agree to pay the balance ($8.00) in monthly insta)- 
Fs : ments of $1.00 each, It is understood that you guarantee 
eight months. Ifthe books are un- satisfaction and that if the books are unsatisfactory I can 


satisfactory they may be returned to return them, and you will refund the money I have paid. 


spdiaaipnd 5 days’ examination and ap TRRMBD sic cesiscesscdviescanssectes seccdasedleisoecntecguakbeas 
will refund the $1.00 paid and cancel 
the order 7-25-8 DABROR sc Sastesvetiacieslactie esa seeeseees 











FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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New Fngland 


CONSERVATORY 
“« OF MUSI 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of 
music in the world. Its complete organization, its imposing Conserva- 


tory building and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building 
offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the ac- 


knowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment 


and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. Every depart- | 


ment under special masters. The reciprocal relations established with | 


Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular 
professional rehearsals. ‘he conductors, stage managers and repétiteurs 
are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Through this Opera School 
young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Depart- 
ment, graduates are much in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of 
ensemble practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily asso- 


ciations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A number 
of free violin scholarships available for 1908. 


For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Location high and dry. Fits for college, scientific school and 
business. Very small classes. Well regulated daily life. Strong 
teachers. Earnest boys. Laboratories. Shop for mechanic arts. 
Gymnasium with new swimming pool, Young boys in separate 
building. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form the tex 
of a pamphlet that has been written about this school, Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this school, it will be 
read: with interest by all who are impressed with the equipment 
and methods that are essential for a thoroughly modern prepar- 

tory school. f 
” This pamphlet, which has been prepared with care and illustrated 
with numerous photographic reproductions, describes both by word 
and picture many details of the school life as well as the advantages, 
natural beanty and historic interest of the school’s surroundings, 
Sent without charge on request by postal card or otherwise. 

Please address DR. V. Y. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesiey Hills. Mass. 





Boston 
University 


College of Liberal Arts 


This department now occupies one of the most favorable sites 
in Boston. Students have easy access to the Public Library, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and other institutions of Boston that 
stand for the best things in liberal training. A well equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool and tennis grounds are attractive 
features of the College, and provide all reasonable means for 
physical culture. The courses of study in all departments of 
undergraduate work were never before so full and well ordered, 


School of Theology 
Centrally located on Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students in attendance last year. The student has 


the advantages of University courses, furnishing the best condi- 
tions for ministerial training. 


School of Law 


Located in Ashburton Place, Boston, near the State House 
and the Court House. This department is most attractive to 
students in Law. New features in the courses offered make the 
training here practical and effective. 


School of Medicine 


The school is on East Concord Street, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Homeopathic and the City Hospitals. A 
large corps of instructors. Best of facilities for clinics and prac- 
tical training in medicine. 


The Graduate School 


offers exceptional opportunity for research work. 
in all the schools the tuition is moderate. 


Address WILLIAM E. HUNTINGTON, President, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women Auburndale, Mass. 





This school combines the usual course of study 
with thorough instruction in the theory and practice 
of intelligent home-making. 

The students in Household Economics are taught 
the principles of hygiene and sanitation and the 
science of foods. 

Actual practice is given in the art of entertaining, 
house-furnishing and management, marketing, cook- 
ing, sewing, dress-cutting and millinery. 

Certificates from Lase)l admit to Smith, Wellesley, 
Vassar andother colleges. Aresident nurse carefully 
looks after the health of the pupils. Outdoor life is 
encouraged by tennis tournaments, boating on the 
Charles River, basket-ball, walking and driving. Girls 
are alsotaught to swim. Lasell is located in the midst 
of a most beautiful and healthful residential district, 
only ten miles from Boston. Excursions to historic 
points. For catalogue of full information, address, 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 
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